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CHAPTER I.-DESCRIPTIVE, 
Section A.-—Physical Aspects. 


Tae State of Sirmir lies among the outer Himélayan ranges, CHAP. ty A. 
between 77° 5’ and 77° 55’E. and 30° 20’ and 31° oN. Its Physicar 
length from Kamal on the west to Baréuna on the east is 43 Aspects, 


miles and its width from Damandar on the north to Baral on the 
south is 50 miles, as the crow flies, It is bounded on the north 
by the Simla Hill States of Balsan and J ubbal, on the east by 
the Tons river which divides it from the Dehra Din District of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, from which the Jumna 
also separates it on the south-east. On the south it borders on 
the State of Kalsia and the Ambdla District of the Punjab. It 
is bounded on the west by Patidla territory, and on the north- 
west by Keonthal. Its area is 1,108 Square miles, and its popu- 
lation in 1901 was 135,626 souls, 

The whole territory of the State is, with the exception of the 
broad valley of the Kidrda Diin, mountainous, with deep valleys 
lying between ranges of varying elevation. Its main stream, the 
Giri, which enters the State at its northernmost point, runs at first 
from north-west to south-east, and for 25 miles forms the boundary 
between Sirmiir and Keonthal, It then turns sharply to the 
south-east, and for a course of 55 miles divides the State into two 
almost equal portions, the Giri-wér or cis-Ciri country, south-west 
of the river, and the Giri-pér or trans-Girl, north-east of it, The 
people of these two parts differ considerably in their charac- 
teristics, 

The trans-Giri territory comprises the wild mountainous 
country which lies between the creat range culminating in the 
Chiir® peak and the Giri river, From this great peak, 11,982 feet 
in height, run two lofty ranges, one north-north-west, the Dhiir 
Japroi-Jadol, with its westerly spurs, the Dhér Pain Kuffar and 
Dhar Deothi: the other south-east, called the Dhar Nohra, to 
Haripur Fort (8,802 feet), whence it divides into two ranges, of 
which one runs almost due east to the valley of the Tons. These 
ranges divide Sirmir from the State of Jubbal, From the Chir 
So also run two other great spurs, north-west, the Didham 

har, and south-west, with many minor spurs springing from them, 
towards the Giri, From Haripur Fort the second range first; 
runs southwards under the name of the Dhér Nigali and then 
turns to the east under the name of Dhér Kamrau, North of 
and parallel to this eastern spur runs the Dhér Shillai, and 
between these hills lies the valley of the Neweli river, which falls 
into the Tons, 

The cis-Giri country is intersected by three main ranges, all 
of which run from north-west to south-east, Of these the first is 
the Sain Dhar or range which lies parallel to the Giri, and the 


* The wative name is * Chari chiudai ki dbie ” (the hill of tho silver bangle) 
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CHAP. LA. second is the Dharthi or Little Range, Between these flows the 


Physical 
Aspects. 


The Aipie, 


Jalal. The thirdis the low range which runs from near Kald 
Amb to the south of Nahan and forms with the Dharthi an open 
valley through the western half of which flows the Méarkanda. 
Between the eastern extremities of this and the Dharthi ranges 
lies the wide open valley of the Kidrda Din, whose eastern 
border is on the Giri, the Jumna separating it from Dehra Din. 


The Kidrda Dun itself may also be sub-divided into three 
distinct tracts :— 


(:) the Dun proper, which lies between the Jumna and 
the lower parts of the Dharthi range and Poka hills, 
and is partially watered by the Giri and the Baté 
streams : 


(72) the tract which comprises the Nali Khera and the 
adjacent hills of the lower Dhérthi on the north of 
the Bata, east of Jémiin-Khila, west of tilla Gharib 
Nath, and south of Rajban which indeed may be 
regarded as included in it, as it is a plain; in the 
north-east of this tract and on the south bank of the 
Girt lies Sirmir, the old capital of the State : 


(iit) the Par-Dini tract, which is surrounded by hills and 
lies near Maéjra village, This is a natural fortress, 
only accessible by one road and nowa deserted waste- 
forest—though remains of wells show that it was 
once cultivated. 


_ A Kol is a long, narrrow valley, Its soil is usually stony and 
of inferior quality. But good pasture is abundant, The scene 
tion is sparse and in Tahs{l Nahan chiefly consists of Giijars, 
who rear numbers of cattle, In Tahsil Paunta the khols are 
mostly inhabited by Gujars, Banjéras and Kanets, Wheat, 
barley, gram, cotton, maize, jwari and rice are fom in them, 


and gold is found in the sand of the streams, The chief khols 
are -— ‘ | 
Nthan Tahail. Paonta Tahstl, 
1, Hhod. 1, Haripur. 
2, T{lokpur, 2, Nogli. 
3. Matar Beheron, 3. Pahlori, 


4, 58 ija Ta. 


_ The Kidrda Din is watered by the Bat& which risea nearest 
the Dhar in the centre of the lower part of the Dbarthi range and 
flows south-eastward, in the reverse direction, to the Markanda, until 
it am into the Jumina at Baété Mandi. Itisa perennial stream, 
Subject to heavy floods in the rainy season, though usually fordabie, 
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By far the greater portion of the State is drained by the 
Giri or its tributaries. None of these are important, except, on 
its right bank, the Jalal, which joins it at Dadaha below Satibaégh 
at the south-eastern extremity of the Sain Dhér. On its left 
bank the principal streams are the Lojla and Palor, which rise on 
the southern slopes of the Char peak. The Giri is of varying 
width, in places 260 feet broad when in flood, but itis for the 
most part shallow and easily fordable, except in the rainy season. 
Its floods do great damage to the fields and houses along its 
banks, and it is useless for irrigation until it reaches the Kudrda 


Din, but timber in considerable quantities is floated down it into- 


the Jumna, Its water is reputed to cause indigestion, and to have 
an unpleasant odour. 1[¢t falls into the Jumna below Mohkampur. 
The Jalal, which rises below Nahi in Tahsil Pachhad, is a shallow 
stream of transparent water, rarely impassable even when in tlood. 
Below Nahi, in the west, rises the Kawal, a stream which first 
flows westward, till it reaches the Patidla border, and thence 
turns north till it falls into the Giri. 


The Tons forms the eastern boundary of the State from 
Koti, on the Jubbal border, southward for some 30 miles, dividing 
the State from Jaunsir. 


In the east of the Dhar N oe rise two streams which flow 
into the Tons. ‘These are the Bangal, which drains the north- 
eastern corner of the State, south of Jubbal, and the Newell, 
already mentioned. In the south-west corner besides the Mar- 
kanda three seasonal torrents rise in the hills near Madhan 
Kid4ér and combine midway between Papri and Bhojpur 
to form the Rin, which flows southwards from the Dharthi 
Dhar into the Ambala District. 


The Markanda, rising below the temple of Devi Katdsan at 
Bardban, flows westward and waters the village gardens at Malu- 
wala: below Mdluwala it turns south-west and waters the lands 
of Sambhuwila and Rukheri and the garden of Bir Bikramabad, 
after which it enters the Ambdla District near Kal4é Amb, It 
is a sluggish, perennial stream, shallow and always fordable. Its 
only tabatary of any importance is the Sailsni, 


Regarding the geology of the State, Mr. H. H. Hayden 
writes as follows :— | 


“The greater part of the Sirmur State lies on rocks of tertiary 

2, with beds belonging to the carbonaceous system (Krol and 
Blaini groups) on the north-east. The lower tertiary rocks are 
particularly well developed, and the Sirmir series, which includes 
the Subdthu, Dagshdi and Kasauli groups, takes its name from 
the State. The upper tertiary, or Siwdlik, series is largely 
developed in the neighbourhood of Nahan, where the lower beds 


consist of great mass of sandstones, the Nahan group; these are 


CHAP, L,jJA. 


Physical] 
Aspects. * 
The Girks 


The Tons* 


Tho Mérkands, ” 


Gadlozy, 


CHAP. 1, A 


Physical 
Aspects. 


Nabhan group, 
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overlain by sandstones and conglomerates (middle and upper 
Siwilik) containing a rich mammalian fauna of pliocene age.” 

This system is more fully described in the Manual of the 
Geology of India! as follows :— 


In the neighbonrhood of Nihan this system was originally divided into two membera* 
oh lower, to which the fame of Néhan Was applied, and no upper, to which the name of Siw4lik 
wos restricted. In thia area the boundary between the two groupe is a erent fanit, but thera 
Taost be a real, if local, unconformity, for the upper SiwAllk conglomerates contain numerous 
pebbles? of the Nihan sandstones they are fanited into contact with, The distinction between 
the Nahan and Siwdlik ronce appears to be well maintained in a south-easterly direction pa 
far ag the borders of Ne al, bot to the north-west it disappears, snd there appeara to have 
been a continoous series of d posits, ranging from the bottom to the top of the upper tertin 
formations, No fossils have yet been found in the typical Na@hans, though it would appear 
that they do occur,’ but to the north-west representatives of the Siwdlik fanna occur low down 
in the series, in beds, which very possibly represent the Nahan group ns originally defined, 
Under these circumstances it has been found inadvisable to retain the eoparation betsecen 
Nihon ond Siwdlik, and the former are now classed as lower Siwdlik, though the term may 
bo retained ago useful local designation for a particular type of formation, 

The Nabhan Froup is com peat, 1 of alternating beds of a fine grain ed, usually erer, firm 
sandstone, and of clays, nsdally bright and red in colour, and almost always some shade of red 
or parple which weather ina nodalar manner, ‘The clays usually prevail in the lower part of 
the group and the sandstones in the upper. 

The lithology of this group resembles very closely that of the Dagshdi group, and one 
might be tempted to regard them aa equivalent to each other, The equivalence cannot be 
absolutely disproved till the ares weet of the termination of the typical lower Himdlayds, in 
the Kangra Valley and the Jammu Hills, has been examined in greater detail than bas yet been 
done, but in the moanwhile there are good reasons for anpposing that the lithological similarity 
between the two groups is dae toa similarity in their condition of deposition, and docs not 
mean contemporancity of origin, 

In the first place the two groups are found in distinct areas, separated by a marked 
structural feature, exhibiting itself at the present day a3 o fanlt of many thousand 
feet throw, This fanlt—commonly known as the main boundary—is connected in a peculiar 
manner with the elevation of the Himdlayés, and it {s highly improbable that the beds 
exposed south of it are of the same age na those found to the north, Another argu- 
ment depends on the fact that no exposure of the Subdthu group has been found even 
in the deepest cut sections ot the typical Nahan group, and a third may be derived from 
with each other, on opposite sides of the main boundary fanlt, the sandstones of the former 
always Weather into soft rounded lumps, while the Dagshdi sandstones weather into angular 
fragments, which have lost the sharpness of their angles, bot exhibit m moch Jess degree af 
weathering than that which the Waban beds have undergone, 

Finally, the red clay beds which have already been mentioned as occurring at the top 
of the Kasauli group, thongh they differ somewhnt from the typical Nabhan clays, resemble 
them sufficiently to point to a return of the conditions of deposition which prevailed in the 
Dagshdi and Nabhan periods, and suggest that on an unbroken ecction the Ndhan would be 
fonnd to overlie the Kasanli group, 


| No fossils have been described from the typical Nahans. Jt is possible that some of the 
lower Siwalik Soseils found in the NorthsWest Panjab may hare been derived from beds of the 
same age, but the supposition lacks proof, There eceme, however, to be little room for doubt 
Naan stands, 2nd consequently is the Bele of tie Nien ee Sone nck the town of 

: 2 BAO Coneceqmientiy in t FOr the wi oop, bab th ai) ‘re lost 
before they had been examined by a palmontologist, ar: : | 
__,, The Sirmir State possesses a variety of vegetation in which 
both tropical and temperate species are represented, but in these 
brief notes it is impossible to do more than give an outline of 
its salient points, As the climate of Sirmiir derives its character 
from different elevations, so its flora varies with the conditions of 
the locality under which the various species thrive. That of the 
Kidrda and Bijéra Diins, the Siwdliks and other low hills is 


'Second Edition, page 856, 
*H. B, Medlicott, Memoirs, TI, Part I, pares 17, 101 (1864), 
*H, B. Medlicott, Records, XIV, 172 (1831). 3 
note (1868), B, Medlicott, Memoirs, 111, Part I, page 16 (1864); Beeords, XIV, 71, foot. 
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very similar to the flora of the Dehra Din and Sahdranpur CHAP. |, A, 
Siwdliks, while that of the mountains or temperate zone resembles ppysical 
that of Jaunsar and Simla, Aspects. 

Considering the small area of the State, it is comparatively Flom, 
rich in vegetation, Ofthat of the tropical zone, more than fourty- 
four natural orders are represented, and these embrace many species 
(vide appendix). Of these eighty are trees, the smallest of which 
attain a height of thirty feet, while Anogeissus latifolia, Bombax 
malabaricum, Ficus religiosa, IF’. bengalensis, Terminalia belerica, 
and Terminalia chebula reach a height of a hundred feet and 
have magsive crowns, The S/orea robusta (sdl) and Ter- 
minalia tomentosa (sain) are the most valuable trees, but do 
not grow so large as those east of the Jumna, The sél, 
with occasional admixture of sain, form close forest clothing 
the greater part of the Duns, while on the slopes to the west of 
N4han, in parts of the Siwéliks and on the lower terraces of the 
hills north of the Din as far the Tons, the sd! extends into a 
forest of mixed species. Next in importance to the above 
are:—the Dalbergia sissoo, found always on alluvial deposits 
near rivers and streams, but of small height and girth: the 
Bouhinia retusa, only found ina few places and valuable for its 
gam, known as semla or chakera: the Cedrela toona, Ougenia 
dalbergivides, the timber of which is considered good for agricul- 
tural implements, though it is a small stunted tree, and the 
Pinus longifolia, which finds its lower limit in the Siwaliks, but 
the trees are more or less stunted and of small girth, 

By far the greater part of the State area is covered with 
forests of mixed, and for the most part inferior, species called 
locally kokdt forests, which contain, so faras has been observed, 
one hundred species of trees and shrubs (vide list). Many are of 
economic value, yielding gums, dyes, medicines, edible fruits, and 
nearly all are utilized for timber, fuel, or fodder. These are des- 
eribed in Brandis’ “ Forest Flora”! and their products in Dr. Watt's 
** Economic Products.” Bamboo (Dendrocalamus strictus) occupies 
areas of the southern slopes varying from seven to eight hundred 
acres, Near Rajpur are a few rattan cane brakes which, if 
extended, would support a small industry. 

Among the shrubs the following may be mentioned as of econo- 
mic value:—/Foodfordia floribunda, Adhetoda vasica, Carissa 
earandas, Carissa diffusa, Zizyphus vulgaris, Zizyphus oxyphylla, 
Zizyphus jujuba, Zizyphus nummutaria, Cesalpinia indigofera, Abrus 
precatorius (a climber), Bauhinia vahhi, Rubus flavus, Prinsepia 
utilis, Rubus lasiocarpus, Combretum decandrum, Myrsine semiserrata, 
Nerium odorum, Cryptolepis buchanani, * Cordia  myza, 
Myrsine Africana, Tecoma undulata, Euphorbia royleana, Agave 
Amvreicana, Putranjiva, Mimosa rubicaulis: 


4 And Btewart's Panjab Plants, = 
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Herbaceous plants, wild flowers, ferns, lichens, orchids and 
algae abound. A valuable grass (bhabher) (Andropogon involutus 
covers many southern slopes, and is largely used for ropes an 
paper making. 


The fruit trees found growing at low elevations are the 
mango, custard apple (sharffa), orange, lemon, citron, pomegra- 
nate, peach, plantain, plum, grape, lich, loquét, walnut and 
ouava, The sweet chestnut has been planted in some gardens, 
but the trees have not yet borne fruit, 


In the temperate part of Sirmir, so far as has beenobserved, 
the flora consists of fifty species, more or less. Among 
the trees the deod‘ir stands first as producing the most lasting 
timber for buildings and railway sleepers, etc. The Blue Pine 
(P. excelsa) and chil (P. longifolia) come next, and lastly, the 
oaks, which yield inferior timber, charcoal, fuel and fodder, The 
firs (Abies Smithiana and Welbiana) oceupy the highest eleva- 
tions, but at present have no market value. They form in some 
places fairly dense forests in which trees twelve feet in girth and 
a hundred and forty feet high are plentiful, The yew, maple, elm, 
and birch are found in considerable numbers, 


The shrubs are numerous (vide list) and on the higher slopes 
there is a large variety of wild flowers, ferns, and lichens. Near 
villages and cultivation the apricot, peach, pomegranate, kaifal 
(Myrica sapidda), raspberry, wild cherry, wild pear, and walnut 
all crow wild, A small wild strawberry grows on some of the 
upper slopes. Rhubarb grows wild,’ 


Perhaps no State in the Punjab contains such a variety of 
fauna, due chiefly to the different climates found in the 
tropical Duin, the Siwdliks and other hills, long river basing 
and sub-Alpine heights, Other favouring causes are the Bert 
paratively large extent covered by forest and the measures for 
the protection of game taken by the Forest Department, 


Not many years ago elephants and tigers were plentiful in 
the Din, and the former were sometimes captured, Both animals 
have now, however, decreased sadly in numbers, though a few 
elephants occasionally visit the Duin for brief periods, Tiers 
remain longer, in fact are never absent, but they havea wider 
range than the Sirmdir Diins and low hills for their hunting 
grounds, and hence their depredations are not much felt, | 

The leopard or panther is common and is known under 
various names, as bdgh, baghera, and annith. Other carnivora 
are the hyena, jackal, wild dog, leopard, cat, the yellow 
jungle cat, and fox. The sdémbar, chétal, hog-deer, chay- 

‘For a complete list of the flora of the State see Appendix /Y, 
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singha, barking-deer, ghural, and pig are all found in the tropical CHAP. 1. A 
tracts. The sdmbar prefers the low hills, the chital the sdl forests pyycicar 
of the Dun, and the chausingha its open grassy lands and glades, Aspects. 
The barking-deer (tétar) keeps to the forests on the hills and the puna. 
ghurat to the precipices, The former is also found at higher 
elevations. The black bear wanders from the higher forests to 

the lower ones, where he remains during the winter, Hares, 
jungle-fowl, pea-fow], partridges, and bush-quail are plentiful in 

parts of the Din and low hills ; and the kalej pheasant (tolsar) 

is found here and there on the low hill slopes. Serow and musk 

deer (kasttira) are found on the higher hills, The mundl (also 

called rainal), koklds and cheer pheasants are common in suitable 
localities, 


The rivers contain many kinds of fish, the most important 
being the mahser, gujé, sayol, launchi, daulah and grinch. 


The climate of the State varies according to its elevation, climats 
That of Nahan Tahsil is fairly good, but that of the Duin during 
the rainy season and the autumn is bad, aud malarial fever is 
prevalent, Tahsils Raink&é and Pachhéd and the upper part of 
Paonta are healthy. ‘The water in these places is popularly sup- 
posed to possess digestive properties. In the Din the summer 
months are exceedingly hot aud water is scarce, but the hill iddégds 
have a temperate climate, though the Dh4rthi also is hot. Panjhota, 
Sain and the trans-Giri country are cooleven inthe hot weather. 
T'rans-Giri snow falls every year, and occasionally in Sain, while 
in the Dhdarthi it falls rarely. Jn 1901 and 1905 all the higher 
peaks of the Dharthi were covered with snow. The snowfall on 
‘the Chaur peak is heavy from January to March and frequently 
in April, The zamindérs dread the fall of snow in December, 
but snow after December is looked upon as beneficial, and the 
cultivators say it is as good as manure, 


The marginal statement gives the average rainfall for the 
ten years 1892—1902. Cis-Giri the 


; cher a - o191 rains last from June to September, 
pare ~- Sve; and trans-Giri rain falls in April also. 
1 Ieee Hs vit In the cold weather rain falls from 


December to February. Trans-Giri the rainfall is heavier than 
it is cis-Girl. 

There are very few wells in Sirmir and hardly any tanks printing 
in the high hills. The only lake in the State is at Rainké, water 
Drinking water is obtained from natural streams acd springs, 
and the supply is often deficient in the lower ranges, even 
Naban itself being insufliciently supplied with water during the 
hot weather, | 
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Section B.—History. 


Tae early history of Sirmtir is mingled with lerend. In 
1139 Sambat, Madan Singh, a Strajbansi Rajput, was King 
of Sirmir, now a ruined village in Paunta Tahsil, on the Giri. 
Sirmiir was his capital, and the kingdom was known as Sirmur 


or Silmdr after it. During Madan Singh’s reign’ a woman, expert 


in necromancy, presented herself before the Rajé and boasted of 
her skill. He showed himself sceptical of her powers and 
challenged her to cross the Giri between the Toka and Poka 
ranges by means of an acrobats rope, called dharad in the tumbler’s 
language, promising her half his kingdom if she crossed the river 
and returned by this means, She succeeded in crossing, and was 
returning on the rope when one of the Raja's officials treacherous! y 
cut the rope to prevent her claiming half the kingdom, and the 
woman fell into the river and was drowned, ‘This act of trea- 
chery resulted in a flood which swept away the town, and the 
ja with all his kin perished, The country was thus left without 
a ruler, 


In Sambat 1152 Ugar Sain, Rawal, of Jaisalmer, visited 
Hardwdr, and there met Hoshang Rai Nath, a Bhat or Bad- 
farosh by caste, of Sirmur, who sang his praises and invited him 
to assume the sovereignty of the kingdom. The Réwal sent 
a force under his son Sobha Réwal to conquer Sirmir, Sobha 
subdued the country, and made Rajban his capital,2 taking the 
title of Subhans Parkdsh. His rule lasted only four years, and 
he died in Sambat 1156, His successors are shown in the 
following list :— 






The Jubbel State history gives a different RE ——— 
Dame of the Inst of the old rulers of Sirmir was Ugar Singh, not Matar ing. Bi alles 


*On 27th Phigan, 1152 Sambat, 
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Sambat, Name of Raja, A, D, reign. 


Name of Raja. 


——eee ees ee EEE Bee. SS nn 6 ns ss 


Years, 











1152-1156 ...| 1. Subhans Parkdésh ... | 1095—1099 .... | Subbans Parkdsh, 
1156—1159 ... 
1159—1166 ... 
1165—1174 ... 
1174-1178 4. 
1178—1184 ... 
1184-1206 ... 
1206—1215 ... 
IZlh—1226 .. 
1296-1239 .., 
1239-1262... 
1262—1]273 ... 
1273-1316 ... 
TS1G—1046 ... } 14. Achal Parkash ct 1250—1259 ... 


1345—1378 .../15 Bir Sal Parkdsh ... | 1289—1516 ... 
a 


1. 
9, Séivéhan Parkésh... | 1099—1102 ... 
8. Balak Chand Farkish 1102—1108 .., 
4, Molbi Parkiésh ... | 1108—1117 ... 
5, MélParkdsh  ... | 1177—1121 ... 
6. Udit Parkésh — .., | 1191—1127 ... | 
7. Baol Parkash a. |) 1127—1149... | 
| 1149-1188 ... 


Kanwal, 





Bomer Parkdish 
®. Siraj Parkish ... | 1168—1169 ... 


Samir, 
Sur 
Padam, 
Karan, 


10. Padam Parkash ... | 1169—1182 ... 


11, Karan Parkash om. 1182—1205 ne 


9%, Akhand Parkdish ... | 1205—1216 ... Akband, 
Bhighe, 
Achal, 


Birsil, 


‘1a. Maidni Parkish ... | 1216—1259 ... | 





1873—1899 ...| 16. S4l Brahm Parkésh | 1916—1242 ... Sil Brahm. 





i399—1418 ...'17, Jagat Parkish ... | 1942-1956 ... | io) 
r 2 | Ingat. 
1418-1423 418, Bir Parkésh — ... | 1856-1968 ... | dete, 
1423-1439 ...|19, Nakat Markdsh see | 1966-1388 .. Anant. 
" 3439-2457 ...| 20. Garbh Parkish ... | 1982-2400... Garab, 
1457—1482 ...| 21, Brahm Parkish ... | 140U—1425 .., Brahm, 
1482-1517 ...| 92, Shans Parkésh .. | 1425-1460 ... Sahans, 
1517—1547 4. Ratan Parkdsh ... | 1460-1500 ... | Ratan. 
1547-1676 ...| 24, Pirthi Parkésh ... | 1490—1519 ... | Pirthi, 
1576—1592 ...|25, Bohbal Parkish ... | 1519—1555 ... | Babol, 
1592-1624 .../96, Dharm Parkish ... | 1535—1567 ... Dharm, 
16241640 ...|97, Dip Parkésh  - | 1567-1583 ... Dip, 
1640—1662 .../ 28, Bakht Parkésh ,., | 1525-—1606 ... ER. 
1662—1672 4. | 29, Bhdpat Farkish ... | 1605-1615 ... 
1672-1673 .,. | 90, Ude Chand Parkish | 1615-1616 ... Ude Chand. 
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Heap OFrice ‘List. MABANT's List. 
Sambat, | = Name of Hajé, A. D, | ger jell Name of B4jé. 
| 
Years, 
J673—1667 ...; 31, Karam Parkdsh ... | 1616—1620 , 1419 | Karam, 71 
1657-171... | 32, Mandbdta Parkish | 1690—1654.../ 24 29 | Mandhdta, | 
| | tre. 
ATM—1721 ... 33. Sobhig Parkésh .. | 1654—1664.../ * 10 19! Mahi.* | 
i 
| | 
1721-1741 | 34. Budh Parkish abst . 20 11 | Medni, | . 
| 
1741—1761 ...| 35. Mat Parkdsh 1 (iicaenusious «| 30 9 | Hari, 
} | 
1761—1709 .../ 36, Huri Porkish | liH—1712 ... 8 7 | Bhupat, 
‘ 7 | Bhupat, 
1769-1793 ...| 87, Bije Parkdsh ,. | ATIZ—1736...| 24 36 Bijai 
1/95—1811 .../ 38, Partib Parkish ,.. | 1736-1764 ... 16 = =6§ | Birti, 
18] 1—1837 ... (89. Kirat Parkash one | LVE4=— 1770 ... 16 «16 } Krat, 
ISiv—1846 .. 40. Jagat Farkdsh  ,,, | 1770—1789 ... 19 19 | Jagat, 
1846—1850 .../ $1, Dharm Parkish .., | 1789—1793 ... | 4° 4] Dharm, 
| | 
#850-—1872 .../ 42, Karm Vatkish  .,, | 1793—1815 | 
| (abdicated), 22 13 | Korm, . 
1872—1907 ...) 43, Fateh Parkish .. | 1816-1860... 356 85) Fateh. 
3907—1918 ...| 44, Raghbir Parkdésh | 1650—2886 ... 6 64! Raghbfr, 
19131906 .../ 45. Shamsher Parkésh |1856—1808 | go 42 | gue cisher. 
1955— =, 46, Sarinder Bikram|1698— «| | 
| Farkdsh, the rul- 
ing chief. 








* A legend recounts that Mabi Parksh demanded ¢ daughter in marriage from Rip Chand 

of Keonthal. This admission of subjection was resisted and the forces of both States met on the 

Bem Dhar. Sirmér was defeated, but by bia father-in-law, the Raja of Goler, Mihi 

— attacked Hat Koti whereupon fiép Chand was defeated and his son gave-him bis sister 
Marriage, 


The picked of cn Rajds of Sirmér offers 
fources,—one 4 list of the Iijde hept in the State archives, the other a list in the custor 
the madant of Jagannath, at Nihon. The former list shows the dates of each ita iy wee 
and death ; the latter only the length of hia reign, The few discrepancies nre most marked 
in the Gret few reigns (1099-1127), and for the period 1127—1583 the two lists are in 
strict accord with one ortwoexceptions, But with the reign of Bakhat Parkish a period of 
confusion begins The mahant’s list omits Bhépat Parkash’ bre makes Bakhat's reign 32 
years instead of 22, making the total number of years from Bakhat's accession to Ude Chand's 
demise 35, as in the State ligt, From 1616 to 1754 both liste vive a total of 138 years but there 
are numerons discrepancies in the lists of the Réjie, and, even when ithe ins | 
the length of the reigna, These probably point. te dynastic troubles or Interference nthe 
Dea et he pattof the Mughal Emperora to which the State chronicles do not allude, 
Lastly, there iv 8 discrepancy in ihe relgh of Barm Parkash who abdicated in 1915, 


a few difficulties, It ix drawn from two. 
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The earliest mention of Sirmiuir by the Muhammadan histori- 
ans occurs in the Tabaqgdt-i-Ndsiri under the year 634 H., when 
the Nizim-ul-Mulk, Muhammad Junaidi, who had rebelled 
against the Sultan Raziyyat, the daughter of Altamas, took 
refuge in the hills of Sirmir-Bardar,' where he aied, 

The chronicles of the State do not mention the events of 
655 H. when Qutlugh Khan in his retreat from Hindistén to 
Lahore sought a refuge in Santir-garh* and the Hindu Chiefs 
afforded him un asylum. Thereupon Mahmud Shah | attacked 
Santi, and Ulugh Khdn-i-Azam penetrated as far as the fort and 
territory of Silmar and devastated the Koh-1-Silmir or hill tract 
of Sirmtr, The fort and territory of Sirmir were then apparently 
in possession of that great Rai, Rand Manpal of Santur, and 
he fied before the Muhammadans who plundered the market- 
place and town of Silmir. The historian observes that before this 
time no Muhammadan army had ever penetrated this territory.° 

In the year 781 H., the Sultdn Firoz Shah IIT made a 
progress through Ambala and entered the hiils of Saharanpur, 
After taking tribute from the Rais of Sirmir and the other 
Hill States he returned to Delhi * 

The next event of importance was the invasion of Taimiur. 
In his autobiography Taimir says: “ On the 14th of Jamadi-ul.- 
Awal I crossed the Jumna with the baggage and encamped in 
another part of the Siwdélik hills. Here [ learnt that in this part 
of the Siwdlik thera was a rdéjd, of great rank and power, by name 
Ratn Sen.” <A road had to be cleared through the Jungle, and on 
the 15th of the month Taimir found himself between two moun- 
tains,—one the Siwdlik, the other the Koka mountain. “The hills 
an both sides raised their heads to the clouds. In the front of this 
valley Rajé Ratn Sen had drawn out his forees as numerous as 
ants or locusts.” But the Hindds broke and fied at the first onset, 
many being killed in the pursuit, and the victors obtained a great 
booty. 

Cunningham identifies Ratn Sen of this account with Raja 
Ratn Parkd4sh, who reigned from 1460 to 1490, but Taimir in. 
vaded India in 1398-99. The chronological difficulty appeara 
insoluble, but it is certain from Taimir’s account that he invaded 
the Kidrda Dun. 

The R4j4 Malhi Parkdésh was a good ruler, religions and 
charitable. He wrested the fort of Malda from the haja of 
Srinagar in Garhwal. Raéjaé Udit Parkdésh removed his capital 
from Réijban to Kalsi in Dehra Din, and abdicated his throne 
in favour of his son, Raj4 Somer Parkdsh captured the fort of 

? ‘The reins of Santér or Santanr lie at a place called Sindhuband, near Chhachhrauli, the 
enpltal of the modern State of Kalsia in the Ambéla District, 

* T, N., pages 706 and §39-40, 

‘BH, LL, it, page V4, 
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Ratesh, now in Keonthal, and made 1¢ his capital, but Stiraj 
Parkish returned to Kalsi, whereupon his subjects rose in revolt 
and attacked his palace, which was vigorously defended by his 
daughter, who fell in the struggle. Upon tbis Siraj Parkdsh 
hastened from Kalsi and subdued the rebels, and also overcame 
the Thakars of Jubbal, Balsan, Kumharsain, Ghond, Sahri, Theog, 
Rawain aud Ketgurd, making them pay tribute, and appointing 
his brother Kalyan Chand to their charge. Kalsi continued to 
be the capital of the State. Raja Bir Sil Parkdsh abdicated 
the throne in order to devote himself toa religious life. Under 
Raja Jagat Parkash the Thikars of Jubbal, Balsan, Kumbhérsain, 
Sahri, Rawain and other fiefs revolted, owing to the Réjz’s 
mal-administration, bat Bir Parkash, an energetic ruler, reduced 
them to obedience, and built the fort of Hath-Koti on the 
boundary of Sahri, Rawdin and Jubbal. Nakat Parkash made 
Neri his capital, but Garbh Parkash resided in Hdath-Koti. 
After him Brahm Parkdsh made Kot and Garjari in Ratesh 
poargana the seats of government, and they so continued until 
Buhbal Parkash removed to Kalsi. Karam Parkash founded Ndéhan 
in 1678 Sambat, ‘This valiant chief became the spiritual disciple 
of Bawa Banwan Das, whose descendants still hold the temple 
of Jagannath at Ndhan. In the 8th year of the reicn of 
Shah Jahio, Nijabat Khan, faujdédr of the country at the 
foot of the Kangra hills, offered to conqner Srinagar, in Garhwal 
and asked for 2,000 horse to effect this object. These the 
emperor gave him, and accompanied by the army of the Raja 
of Sirmtir, Nijdbat Khfin marched on Srinagar, On the way 
he took the fort of Shergarh which had been erected by the 
Zamindar of Srinagar! on the bank of the Jumna in his own 
territory. He also took the fort of Kalsi*? and made it over tg 
the Zamfnddr of Sirmir, its rightful owner, who complained 
that the fort of Bairdt had also been wrested from him by the 
Zamindér of Srinagar, and declared that if a force wera 
given him he could recover it. Troops were accordingly 
given him, and the fort was taken and made over to him, 
Nijabat Khan then marched on, took Santtir and entrusted 
it to Jagtu, the Zamindar of Lakhanpur with 100 horse and 
1,000 foot, 

Nijaébat Khan's troops met with disaster in his invasion of 
Garhwal. He lost his mansab and ;dégfr, which were bestowed 
upon Mirza Khén, son of Shah Nawdz Khan and grandson of 
Abd-ur-rahim Khao, Khin Khaindu, whe become Saujdér 
iu his stead, oi 


0) Pier Baja of Garhwal, The bill réfde were ondinarily atyled Ziminds 
emperors, Kui the toler of Sirmit-tare always been pete nf van Ria by the Mughal . 


7 Ralpi or Rals, 
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Rajd Mandhdta was a contemporary of the emperor Shah 
Jahin, who by a jirmda, dated 28th Jamdd-us-Sini, 1064 H., 
advised the Raja that he had deputed Iraj Khan, faujddr of Jammu 
and Kangra, to conquer Srinagar in Garhwal, and invited the Raja 
aud the Zamfindars of the hills to assist, promising that the 
adjacent territories of Kamaun should be conferred upon the 
Zxminddrs of that country, and those adjacent to his own domi. 
nions upon the Raéjé in addition to his own possessions, 
while the Dehra Din was to be added to the imperial domi- 
nions. By a second firmdn, dated the 24th Moharram 1065 H., 
Khalil-ullah Khan was nominated commander, vice Bairdm Khan, 
10,000 troops being placed under his command. Srinagar was 
conquered in the reign of Subhdg Parkd&sh, who, in recognition of 
his services, received a jirmdn, dated the 11th of Rabi-us-Sani, 
1065 H., confirming the promised grant of territory and granting 
the Raja whatsoever Khalil-ullih might propose in his favour. 
In consequence by an imperial firmdn, dated the 22nd_ of Jamiid- 
ul-Awal, 1065 H., the Raja was granted the ad/déga of Kotéha, and 
the Raja accordingly expelled the Zaminddr of Kotéha and annex- 
ed that teritory. before his accession in 1068 H., Alamgir sent 
the Kajé a jirmdn, through Prince Muhammad Sultan, to notify 
his resumption of power. ‘This jirmdn bears the seal of Alamgir 
as prince, not as emperor, 


In 1069 H., Alamgir sent a second jirmdn calling upon the 
Raja to prevent and intercept all correspondence between Sulai« 
min Shikoh, then at Srinagar, and his father, Dara Shikoh, pass- 
ing through the State, ‘This firmdn also conveys news of the defeat 
of Shuja, and states that Sultén Muhammad, through whom it was 
sent, had been despatched in pursuit. Another jirmdn of this 
year reiterates the request that the guards placed to prevent the 
correspondence in question should be carefully supervised, and 
states that Raja Raj Rip? had been deputed to chastise the 
Zaminddr of Srinagar, and that the Raja should assist in the ex- 
tirpation of his enemy, the Zaminddr. A further jirmdn informs 
the Raja that Raja Raj Rip would attack Sriuagar from one aide, 
and Ra‘ad Khén from the other, and that the Raji should co- 
operate with the latter,® 


_ This Réjd, Subhdég Parkdsh, was a good administrator, and 
improved and encouraged agriculture. This led the emperor 


'Khalil-ollah's campaign occurred in 1065 H., according to the Shah Jahin-nima, which 
adds that the Zaminddr of Sirmir had never before allied himself with the Delhi empire, 
and that on bis joining the imperial forces he was distinguished by the issue of an edict 
conferring on him the title of Sobhdég¢ (Sabbak) Parkdsh, The campaign is fully described, 
in the Shih Jahin.ndma, E. H. L, vii, pages 106-07, 

*Unele of Hija Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur. 


_ . The firmdas of Alamgir address the R&id by the title of Qudwat-nl.Imsil, thos showip. 
that be ranked higher than Kéjé Raj Rip, who ig addressed as Zubdat-ul-Imsal, ¢ 
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Alamefr to confer upon him in the third year of his reign th tage 
of Kaldkhar by firmdn, on the ground that its Zamindérs had 
mismanaged it. This would seem to be the modern ildqa of Kola- 
gadh, which lies near Dehra Din, and is still held by the State in 
proprietorship. 


Raja Subhdg Parkash left two sons, Behsri Mal and Hart 
Singh, of whom the former succeeded him under the title of Budh or 
Bidhi Chand Parkash, receiving a firmdn, dated 10th Safar in the 
10th year of the reign of Alamyir (1075 H.), in which that emperor 
recognised his succession. By a firmén, dated Lith Zulhi in the 
16th year of his reign (1084 H.), the emperor asked him to permit 
a contractor to take sd! timber from the Kalakhar forest free of 
charge and to refund to him any dues which had been levied. Timber 
worth Ra. 8,000 was, in consequence, taken for imperial use. 


By a jirmdn, dated the last day of Safar in the 17th year 
of Alamgfr's reign (1085 H.), the Kaji was required to expel 
Siiraj Chand, a son of the late Zamindar who had usurped the 
Pinjaur pargana which formed part of the estate of Nawab 
Fida Khan,! the emperor's foster-brother. This firmaéu was 
duly executed by the R4j4, who took possession of Pinjaur, Sah- 
wana, and the forts of Jagatearh and Muzaffargarh, now in the 
Ambdla District. The firmdne addressed to Stiraj Chand appear 
to have been taken in these operations, for they are preserved 
in the State archives. In 1098 H. the Kaji represented to the 
Emperor that the Raji of Srinagar had seized some of his 
parganas, and the Emperor accordingly despatched a force 
to aid him in recovering them. In consequence, the Kaji 
of Srinagar surrendered the fort of Bairath Kalsi to Raja Budh 
Parkish. In 1100 H., the Raja received a jirmén acknow- 
ledging his letter of thanks and directing him not to interfere 
with the R4éjé of Srfoagar in future, The Raji also carried 
on a curiously interesting correspondence with the Begam 
Jahén Ara to whom he used to send musk, wild pomegra- 
nates and game, receiving valuable {hillats in return, The 
Begam’s fondness for jungle-fowl and pheasant is expressed 
in her letters. Ice or snow was also sent to her, being stored 
at the foot of the hiils in ice-pits, and thence sent to Delhi in 
the hot weather. The Begam once complains of its bad quality, 
and in reply is told by the Raji that her daroghd liroward) 
is careless and omits to pay the labourers honestly, whereupon 
the Begam warns the daroghd.* | 

Jog Raj, son of Budh Parkash, succeeded Bidhi Chand under 
the title of Mat or Medni Parkash, receiving recognition and 


‘For « Fidal Khan, see E. H. 1, vi, 418-20, 426-27, 

"The ioe was stored in Sirmiir and thence carried by porters to Dhamris on the banks of 
the Jomosa, There it was packed in boxes and sent io rafts to Daryapor in pargana Khitrabad, 
and thence again in bonts to Delhi, The journey from Doryapur jo the capital gccupied three 
days, &, H, lL. vii, page L0G, | 
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Sinmur STATE, | Katoch war. [ Part A’ 


a khillat from the Emperor. In his reign Guri Govind Singh CHAP.1 B. 


came to Paunta in this State, and made it his residence, 


The Guri resided in Anandpur, then in the Kahlir State, 
but on refusing to surrender an elephant to Rajés Bhim Chand 
and Hari Chand of Bilispur he was compelled by them to quit 
that place and went to Toka. Thence he was brought to Nahan 
by the haya, Mat Parkash, and from there he proceeded to 
Paunta. Meanwhile the Raji of Kahlir had gone to Srinagar to 
celebrate the marriage of his son with the daughter of Fateh Shah, 
Raja of Srinagar, and found that the Gur had sent wedding 
presents to Naja Fateh Shah. These presents he compelled the 
latter to return as the Gurti was his enemy. Upon this the Gurd 
made ready for war, and Hari Chand, with Fateh Shih, advanced 
to attack him. The opposing forces met at Bhangani on the 
Jumna, and the Gur was completely victorious, both Fateh 
Shah and Hari Chand being slain—the latter, it is sald, by an 
arrow from the Gurti’s own bow. The Rdnés of both the fallen 
Jeaders became sati, and their eight tombs are still shown at 
Bhangani. The Gurié pitched his flag of victory here also, and 
a Gurtidawdra still marks the spot, Mat Parkash died childless 
in 1761 Sambat. Hari Parkdsh, the second son of Budh Parkiash, 
now ascended the throne, being recognised by the firmdn of 
Alamgir, dated the 2nd of Rabi-ul-Akhir, 1115 H., His reign 
of only eight years ended in 1769 Sambat, and he was succeed- 
ed by his son Bije Park&sh—a title which he chose in preference 
to that of Bhim Parkash, suggested to him by the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah. He was succeeded, in 1793 Sambat, by Partip 
Parkash, whose weak rule caused his feudatories to rebel. His 
eldest son and successor, Kirat Parkash, effected great reforms, 
He was victorious over the Raja of Srinagar, and after routing 
him turned his arms against the Sikhs, taking Naraingarh, Rim- 
pur, Thdnaddra, Ramgarh, Morni, Pinjaur and J avatgarh, Hay- 
ing covsolidated his power and secured internal peace, he entered 
into an alliance with Raji Amar Singh of Patidla, and recovered 
Saifabad for that ruler when it had been lost to him in the re- 
bellion headed by his wazir, Ganga Ram, Again, when Ghulim 
Qadir Khan, Rohilla, invaded Kablér, Kirat Parkish sent an 
army to its assistance, and he led his forces in person to aid the 
Garhwél Réjé against the Gurkhas. In this campaign, however, 
his ally abandoned the field, leaving the Sirmir forces without 
provisions, but Kirat Parkash was, nevertheless, able to make 
headway against the Gurkhas single-handed, and concluded -with 
them a treaty which fixed the Ganges as the boundary between 
their kingdoms. Unhappily the Raja died suddenly on the 
return march at Lakarghit in Sambat 1827, 


He was succeeded by his sons Jagat Parkash and Dharm 
Parkash. The latter's reign was an eventful one. Raj4 Ram 
Singh of Naligarh encroached on the lands of his tributaries, and 


History. 


1770 A.B, 
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Siruvr State. | Gurkha conquest. [ Part A, | 


Dharm Parkdish marching against him made the Rand, Jagat 
Chand, of Bhagal, prisoner, and halted at Pinjaur where he levied 
the tribute due from his feudatories, There he received intelli- 
gence that Kanwar Prakram Shah of Srinagar had seized the fort 
of Khushhdlpur near the Dehra Din, and despatched an army 
under Kanwar Isri Singh to recover it. This was effected after 
a pitched battle in which Prakram Shah was wounded, 


About this time Sansér Chand, Katoch, the Raja of Kangra, 
invaded the dominions of Mahé Chand, Raja of Kahlir, and 
took possession of his strongholds north of the Sutlej. Maha 
Chand thereupon sent men to Dharm Parkdsh to solicit help, 
promising to pay hima lakh of rupees as nazrdna, and Dharin 
Parkash accordingly marched at the head of his own troops and 
those of Kahldr, with his Thakar allies and Ram Singh of Hindir, 
to Charartu on the north bank of the Sutlej and on the boundary 
of the Katoch territory. In the engagement which ensued 
he met Sansir Chand in single combat and fell by his hand, ‘This 
event occurred in 1850 Sambat.! 


Dharm Parkash left no issue and was succeeded by his 
brother Karm Parkdsh, whose indolence and inexperience were 
disastrous to the State. The most inflaential of Dharm Parkish’s 
officials, Ajib Singh, Prem Singh and Kishen Singh, conspired 
with Kanwar Ratan Singh, the Rajd’s brother, whom they desired 
to place on the throne, They besieged the RAjd at Kangra, a fort, 
now in ruins, in the Din, some 32 miles from Nabhan. 
In the fighting that ensued, one Cholu Midn, who closely 
resembled Karm Parkish in appearance, was killed and the 
rumour spread that the Raja had been slain. Taking advan- 
tage of this the Kaja managed to escape with his family from the 
fort and reached Tanorti, whence, aided by Jhanju headman, he 
fled to Kalsi. Ratan Parkdsh then seized the throne, but 
Karm Parkash appealed to Kaji Ranjor Thipa, the Gurkha 
chief, for aid, promising to acquiesce in the Gurkha’s seizure of 
the Dehra Din, though it lay west of the Ganges. The Gurkhas 
promptly seized their opportunity and invaded Sirmir, expelled 
Ratan Parkash, and established their own government, leaving 
Karm Parkash in no better position than before. The officials 
of Kotéha, Ramgarh, Liharpur, Morni, Pinjaur, Jagatgarh and 
other places threw off their allegiance to the State, and these 
fiefs were thus lost to it for ever, Kanwar Gopal Singh, the heir- 
apparent, died about this time, but the Goler Réni bore three sons, 
named Fateh Parkdsh, Man Singh and Jai Singh, tothe Réjé, and 
thus saved his line from extinction. The Raja was at this period a 
refugee in Subdéthu in the iléga of Ramgarh, which had been. 


granted for faithful service to Khushhdél Singh, but his sons 


'For a legend, in whieh Fateh Parkdsh is represented as Sa RT RRO ts 
Temple's Legends of the Punjab, Il, page 1% represcoted ag Sansdr Chand'y opponent, see 
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Maldeo and Nardin Singh, though bound by the terms of their grant 
to furnish troops, renounced their allegiance and told the Kaja to 
quit Subéthu. Upon this the Réjé appealed by a mazharndma or 
protocol, dated May Ist, 1812 A.D,, to the neighbouring rulers, but 
though the document bore the seals of Mahéraja Sahib Singh of 
Patiala and other chiefs, it was fruitless, and the Réj& with his 
family and waeér, Mauji Rim Mahta, was compelled to seek an 
asylum at Buria, The Goler Réni, a wise and courageous woman, 
now took upon herself the direction of the Raja's affairs and appeal- 
ed to Colonel Ochterlony, then Political Agent at Ludhiana. 


This appeal coincided with the British declaration of war 
against the Gurkhas, and a force advanced to recover Néhan from 
them. Having driven the enemy out of Kalingar fort in the 
Din the British encamped at Néhan, while K4ji Ranjor Thapa 
shut himself up in Jaitak, a fort which stood on a lofty peak, 
seven miles from Nahan. On the 7th December 1814 the British 
attacked this strenghold, The Gurkhas evacuated, but fell 
suddenly upon the British troops, exhausted and disorganized by 
the difficulties of the ascent. '!he result was a severe reverse 
for the British, whose loss was heavy. Jaitak held out for four 
months until Kaji Ranjor evacuated it in pursuance of the treaty 
entered into by the Nepal Government with the British: in 
1615, 


Sirmtir was in the same year restored to its ancient rulers, 
but Karm Parkash was not reinstated, the sanad being granted 
to his son Fateh Parkash and the Goler Réni being appointed 
regent during his minority. The pargana of Jaunsar, with the 
forts of Morui, Jagatgarh and the Kidérda Din were, however, 
retained by the British Government, and that of Hauro Gurchari 
made over to Keonthal. 


___Karm Parkdsh continued to reside at Buria till his death in 
1826, He had four danghters, one married to Sukhdarshan Shah 
of Garhwal, two to Rajé Bije Chand of Nalagarh and the fourth 
to Raja Kharak Chand of Bilaspur, The proposed marriage of 
Raija Fateh Parkash with a daughter of the haja of Garhwal was 
not carried out as the expense would have been too great, and 
General Ochterlony had stopped the levy of the phant-bidhlari or 
benefice, levied to meet the cost of marrying the Raja's children, 
Under the Goler Réni’s regency the affairs of the State were 
not well administered, owing to the self-seeking apathy of the 
officials, but Midns Devi Singh and Dalip Singh, sons of the Midns 
Khushhal Singh and Ram Deo, of Ramgarh, executed a deed 
of allegiance in 1823, thus attaching Ramgarh firmly to the 
State. In 1827 Fateh Park4sh was invested with fall powers 
Under. a proclamation of General Ochterlony, and in 1833 
the Kidrda Diin was restored to him oa payment of 
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DIRMUR STATE, | Shamsher Parkash. [ Pant A, 


In 1838 the Raja offered a contingent for the Ist Afghan 
War and was thanked by Government for this offer, | 


On the outbreak of the Ist Sikh War the Raja sent a contin- 
gent under Dhiraj Singh Khwas to join the British at Hari-ki- 
pattan, where it rendered good service, 


_ Raja Fateh Parkash died in Jeth, Sambat 1907, after a 
reign of thirty-five years, twenty-three of which were subsequent 
to his minority. He was an able administrator. He was 
succeeded by his elder son Raéj& Raghbfr Parkdsh. Raja 
Raghbir Parkash left three sons, of whom the youngest Kanwar 
Devi Singh (an illegimate son) became an Extra Assistant Con- 
eervator of Forests, and two daughters, of whom the younger is 
the mother of Major Rajé Jai Chand of Lambdgraon, | 


The next Rajé, Shamsher Parkdsh, inaugurated a new era in 
the State. Dering his minority the administration was carried 
on by the State officials. He was married to a daughter of the 
Riaj4 of Keonthal, a lady of great beauty and ability, who used to 
conduct the judicial and administrative business of the State in his 
absence. On her death he abandoned the palace, making the 
Shamsher Villa, which he had built, his residence. In her memory 
“ga out the gardens known as the Rani Tal4b Bach at 
Wallan, 


Raja Shamsher Parkdsh’s policy was to anglicise the adminis- 
tration of the State. He toured incognito throughout India, 
making himself minutely acquainted with the administration of 
public offices. He established regular police, judicial and revenue 
courts, a district board and a public works department, and gave 
Nadhan a municipality, Dispensaries, schools and post-offices were 
opened and an attempt made to develope the iron mine at Chehta, 
but this proving untemunerative he established the foundry at Nahan 
where the well-known sugarcane mills are manufactured. His 
greatest achievement however was the colonization of the Kidrda 
Din, bitherto a wild and densely forested tract, The land revenue 
of the State was also settled and proprietary rights conferred on 
the zaminddrs, The forests were preserved and became a source 
of revenue, These and his other reforms will be found fully des- 
cribed in the sections relating to the various State depart- 
ments, 

Rajd Shamsher Parkésh received a khillat for services ren- 
dered in 1857, In Lord Lytton’s viceregency he was appointed 
a member of the Imperial Legislative Council. He received the 
K. C. 8. I. in 1876 and the G. C. S. I. in 1886, his salute bein 
raised to 13 guns 4s a personal distinction. He was also accord 
the honour of a return visit from the Viceroy. In 1896 the State 
was removed from the political control of the Superintendent, Simla 
eee and placed under that of the Commissioner’ of 
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After a reign of forty-two years, during the last three of which CHAP I, B. 
he suffered from ill-health induced by his strenuous devotion to his pjgtory, 
State, Rij&é Shamsher Parkash died in October 1598, He was 7 
succeeded by the present Chief, Raja Sarindar Bikram Parkash, 
who was installed by Sir Mackworth Young on October 27th of 
that year. The Raja had been carefully educated in the late 
Raja’s time. Born in 1867, he had been raised by degrees to the 
position of Mudwan of the State and had married a daughter 
of the late Raj4 of Suket by whom he has one gon, the Tikka 
Amar Singh, anda daughter, In 1901 the Haji received the 
K.C.5.1., and in 1902 he was appointed a member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, Accounts of his various reforms 
will be found under the sections dealing with the Departments 
concerned. The Kajd made a present of 20,000 ibs, of tea to the 
Government for the soldiers engaged in the South African 
War. 

The Kaj4 of Sirmir ranks sixth among the Punjab Rajas, 
and is the senior of the Rajput rulers of the Simla Hills. | 


Sirnuor Stare, | Genealogical table. [ Part A, 
CHAP 1, B, RAJAS OF SIRMUR. 
Genealogi- Réjd Dharm Parkieb, 
cal tree, 
Hajé Karm Parkash. 
Rajé Fateh Parkash, d. 1860. 
== Dae | 1 
apt Haghbir Parkigh, Sdrjan Singh, Bir Singh, d, 183 , 
d. 1856, d. 1881. 
Ranjor Singh, b, 1874, 
am aS ] 
| NiCr oe ee eee eee eet 
Raja Shamsher Face G.C.8.1, Eanwar Sarat Singh, b, 1853, 
b. 1842, | ; 
Se 
7 
ar eS cen Taye 
Sir Surandar Bikram Major Bir Bikram 
* Parkdésh, K.0.8,1,, 


Singh, C.LE, 
b, 1867, 
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Sremva Stare. | Growth of population. [ Part A. 


Section C.—Population. 


Steuce, with 122 persons to the square mile, stands twelfth 
in density among the Native States under the Punjab Govern- 
ment (the Simla Hill States being taken as one). The density of 
the total population on the cultivated area is 935°8 souls to the 
square mile and the pressure of the rural pepulation on the cul- 
tivated and culturable areas is 892°6 and 570-2, respectively, 

The population and density of each Tahsil are shown in the 




















2h ee table in margin. The 

eg DENeiTy density on the cultivated 

Tehatl, | Popeltation | On total | Oneatti,  2#'e%18 also added tp show 

ares. | vatedarea. the actual pressure on the 

- Ser ~~~ soil, Rainkd and Néhban 

Naan a 17,886 - Eat fare densely populated 

Paunta £9,072 116-3 62 Tahsfls as regards the 
Rainké 53,243 | ss HT! cultivated area. 

Pachhid | 85,486 126-8 959 





The State only contains one town, 
had, in 1901, a population of 6,256 souls, 

The increase since 1891 is only nominal. The State contains 
973 villages. The average population per village (133) is lower 
than in any other Punjab District or State, except Chamba, 
95 per cent. of the population live in the villages, The 
village of the census returns is purely a revenue unit 
comprising a number of isolated houses and hamlets, Trans- 
Giri the natural and ancient unit is the bho7, which has a common 
burniog ground and a common meeting place for amusements and 
social or religious gatherings, subscriptions being raised through- 
out the dhoy in cash and kind for common objects, The people 
of a dhe; moreover have common leaders, and the bond which 
unites them is a close one. On the other hand, each large group of 
houses has a temple of its own, a common thrashing floor and a 
common stove for frying grain for sattu, Both cis- and trans- 
Giri detached habitations (dohchis\ are common, being used in 
winter or summer according as the real house is too cold or too 
hot. Large villages are rare, and the tendency in the newly 
founded villages is to build a number of detached hamlets near the 
cultivation, in contrast to the older villages, which were compact, 
with dohehis near the water-courses, pastures and fields, | 

Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the State as it 
stood at the three enumerations of 1881, 1891,and1901, No 
census was taken in 1868, but in 1875, at the first settlement, 
the population was found by a rough census to be 93,099 souls, 
An increase of 10°5 per cent. in the decade 1881-91 was 
followed by a further advance of 9°3 per cent, in 1891-1901, 


Nahan, its capital, which 
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Eh Pan I,C. the actual increase being 11,553 since 1891. The State's advance 
Population, in population is wholly due to immigration, but for which 
Growth of popu- ié would have actually decreased. 

tion. 


The increase in population has not been by any means 
: | - SSS uniform in the 
cesousrick OF different ‘Tah- 
CREASE. sils, «as the 
jo), | 28920n | 19010, marginal table 
ze | 1881. | 1891, ghows. The 
i———- most pros- 

Total for the} 112,871| 124,134! 135,687/ +108) +93 Perous Tah- 
tate. sil is Péunta . 
Nabhan a 17,525 19,320 7e86| +4102) —74 Which has 
nearly doubled 
its population 
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Paunta ons 14414 19,476 29,072 +35°. | #493 


Pacbhéd ...| 32,179 32,493 85,486] 41 | +92 ince 1881, 
Rainké ...[ 49,993} 52.845 | 63.943 | +93 | +7 Ndhan lost in 
1891-1901 





the increase gained in the preceding decade, Pachhdd and Rainké 
have increased since 1841 at an equal rate, the period of advance 
in the former being 1891-1901 and in the latter 1881-91, 


Migration, The following table shows the effect of migration on the 
ee eae population of the Sirmur State according to the census of 
‘art &, 1901 :-— 2 





foumi grants, 














I, From within the Punjab and North-West Fron- 17,373 10,397 
tier Province, « | 
II, From the rest of Indin ... As “ 3,701 pA ve | 
IIl, From the rest of Asia and cther countries 16 13 
Total immigrants | 31,000 12,631 
Emigrants, 
I, To within the Ponjab and North-West Frontier 3,920 | 1,380 
Province, ‘ | 
Il. Tothe restof India... a _ 490 275 | 215 
Total emigrants sal 4410 1,655. 2,165 | 


Excess of immigrants over emigrants a 16,680/ 10,976 5,704 
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Oy Nomber of 
District, State or Province, | ee Sys 
immigrants, 
Ambdla a. ie c B,145 606 
Simla at eb Sup 679 B58 
Hothiarpur ss... ss oe 3,805 608 
Aa lria ne ee a77T BOG 
Simla Atl States iat a 1,669 459 
Kdnem ae St ie 704 521 
Mandi eee ae on | 287 690 
Juilundur sue rai = Bt6 623 
Patidla ae eT4 Rao 
United Provinces af Agra and Oudh ... 8,002 | B99 
Kashmfr ae me 441 p69 
Nepal a oval Shutdn se eee 106 766 
District, State or Province, Males, Females, 

Ambala oa a =s ay 1,239 
Simla Fall States tr sod 807 644 
Patidla an 16 ond 
Cuited Provinces of Acra and Cndb ... aid 215 


= 








Nett gain 
District, State or Frovince, from + of 
loss to —, 
Avbéla +P = a + 6,505 
Aimia with Hill States oe on ae + 1.257 
Ringers oe cae so + 645 
Afandt and Suet... fic ane = ey +310 
Hosh'arpor oo a ca ie +3,780 
Jullandar foe _ a ha +31T 
Fatidla na na - 494 
United Provinces of Agra and “Oadh Hs nui 42.413 
Astiadr tet ok hs * 441 


Ce LO 


The State thus gains 16,650 § souls ls by migrati 
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The bulk 
of the immigra- 
tion is from the 
Districts, States 
and Provinces 
in India noted 
in the margin. 


The emigra- 
tion is mainly 
to the Districts, 
States and Pro- 
vinces noted in 
the margin. 


on, and its nett 


interchanges of 
population with 
the Districts, 
States and Pro- 
vinces in India, 
which mainly 
affect its popula- 
tion, are noted in 
the margin. 


Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Sirmdr 








Gain or losa by intra.provincial 











Total sin ci «| + 13,453 + 6415 
+ 3,760 + 1,676 


Hosblirpor sss e one 








gained by intra- 
provincial mm i- 
gration alone 
13,453 souls in 


190), or 5,035 
more than in 
1891, 


By intra-imperial migration, i¢, migration in India, both 
within the Punjab and to or from other Provinces in India, 


the State gained, in 1901, 16,664 souls. 
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Sirauce State. | R.lapsing fever. [ Parr A 
The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in 

detail in Table 10 of Part B. The following statement shows 

the age distribution of 10,000 persons of both sexes : ~ 
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In the lower hills fever is the commonest malady, typhus. 
being unknown. Cholera only appears on an average about once 
in ten years, and small-pox has not been epidemic since 189) 
though isolated cases occur, 


In Ndhan town and the lower hiils malaria becomes prevalent 
in April or May, and lasts all through the rains, being at 
its worst when they cease, in September, after which month till 
the middle of November the daily average of attendance at the 
hospital is very high. Enteric is rare. In the upper hills, 
trans-Giri, malaria andits complications are unknown, and cases 
of enlarged spleen are always traceable to residence in the lower 
hills or in the plains, 

Relapsing fever is common in the hills nearly every 
year in the hot weather, and in some years causes a great many 
deaths,. The ‘Pahéris’ dread it as much as they do cholera, 
isolating the patient and surrounding his house with a thorn 
hedge, 
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SIRMUR STATE. | Birth customs. [ Parr A. 

Syphilis is unfortunately widespread in the hills, and is CHAP «ts C. 

a potent factor in determining the population. Population. 
In other respects the health of the people is good. Syphilis, 


The State is entirely free from plague, thanks to the strict Plsgue. 
enforcement of quarantine rules. 





The custom of placing little children where a stream of water pte i 
trickles on to their heads (ndlé dena) is as common here as in the | 

neighbouring Hill States, It is said that this process makes 

the head strong enough to bear the severe cold of a hill 

winter, 


Curious superstitions exist in connection with the ailments 
of childhood. ‘I'wo of these are known mifhdé and masdni. - The | 
symptoms of mithd are coldness in the ears, and it is cured by 
taking a reed, one foot long, with its roots and repeating a 
mantra over it. If the child is really suffering from 
mithd, the reed is supposed to grow longer by virtue of this 
mantra, and the extra length is cut off with a sickle. This is 
done thrice, and the reed is then broken, spat on and thrown 
away. ‘The exorcist repeats this process for three days. In 
masdni the child gets thinner day by day, and his body has an 
offensive smell. ‘To cure this, a herb called gdtod, which grows in 
the Rajpura forests and elsewhere, is used. This root is dried and 
two ratis of it mixed with the milk of a tigress, kali siri and 
ajwain (or Ligusticum ajowan), These drugs are rubbed into 
milk drawn from the mother’s breast, and the mixture is given to 
the child, Another cure is effected with an earthen lamp with 
thirty-two wicks. In this mustard and other oils are burnt, The 
lamp is called gaind. It has a hollow in the centre in which 
pistachio nuts, flowers and perfumes are placed. Seven marks 
are made with vermilion on the lamp and one on the forehead 
of the child, All the thirty-two wicks of the lamp are lit, and 
after it has been waved round the head of the child and the head 
of the mother it is taken beyond the limits of the village and 
placed in the forest. 


The mdtri havan or worship of the family deota is observed Birth customs, 
in the 7th or 9th month of pregnancy to avert miscarriage, by 
Gujars, Jats and other immigrant tribes, but_the hill tribes have 
no such ceremonies, In Rainka the husband refrains from killing 
any animal with his own hand during his wife's pregnancy, but 
he may eat meat, 


Trans-Giri the mother is attended at birth by her husband, 
a midwife only being called in in difficult cases, and sho herself 
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buries the placenta. Rich people usually retain low caste women 
‘for general service on such occasions, Gurani (coarse sugar boiled 
in water) is prepared for the mother by her husband, and ajwain 
is also given her. The people of Kangra and the adjoining 
country give sur, their national drink, to the mother; in 
some cases meat is also given. On the sixth and again on the 
eleventh day, she plasters the whole house and is then purified, 
havan being performed: and branches of paja padam and 
bhikon trees being burnt. Only occasionally are Brahmans 
fed or a dham (feast) given or a jag! held, At the birth 
of a boy didkis play music, the fee for which service is one 
rupee. Ihe period of impurity only lasts eleven days, for which 
period the mother uses a separate hugga and eating utensils, 
The chhut or impurity only affects her household, not other 
relatives. A pujdri (priest), however, does not eat anything at 
their hands fora month, and if a birth occursin his own house, he 
does not worship the god for eleven days, 


A Brahman casts the child’s horoscope on the seventh, 
ninth, eleventh, or at latest twentieth day after its birth, His fee 
1a One rupee. The child is named when six days, one, three or 
five months old, on an odd day of the month, and after it has been 
taken vut of the house for the first time, 


In Tahsil Rainké and in the trans-Giri parts of Pachhiid 
and Paunta the name is proclaimed aloud by a Brahman or a 
relative, Sometimes walnuts, or til-chdwali (oil-seeds and rice 
mixed with coarse sugar) are given to the people assembled 
on this occasion, 


When a boy is taken out of the house for tho first time the 

pore of Nahan Tahsil put a piece of silver in his hands and make 

im touch the earth. The dasuthan or purification ceremony is 
the most important of the birth customs, 


Much superstition attaches to the naval cord among the hill 
people, 

In Rainké Tahsil, in the higher hills ot Paunta and in those 
parts of Pachhéd where the people do not usually employ a 
midwife, the mother cuts the child’s nalwa. In other parts of 
the country the midwife cuts it. In Né&han and amongst those 
who follow the customs of the plains the part of the nalwa 
is buried in a seeure place, while the trans-Giri people keep 
it safely, It is pénsralts cut on a piece of silver, The hillmen 
preserve it carefully to avoid its falling into the hands of a 
magician or ill-disposed person, Trans-Giri it is believed that 
its preservation makes the child braye and successful, Both 
cis- and trans- Giri some people put a small portion of it in 
a silver case and tie it round the child’s neck before it is. 


A jag oF jd (om Jdgnd) ig the colvbration of religious rites thropgh a whole night, 
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brought out of the house. It is also believed in the higher 


hills that the loss of the nalwa is fatal to long life and pro- 
sperity. The cloth in which the child was wrapped for the 
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first time is also preserved. In Nahan Tahsfl a mother shows cakedan 
it to her children at their marriage and thus reminds them of their ¢F cuttins of 


obligation to her. 


Trans-Giri the midwife is a Chandl or a Koli by caste, 
Elsewhere women of the weaving, cotton-cleaning, Bhandéla and 
even Bhit castes officiate. Only in Nahan town areskilled mid- 
wives found. The lady doctor at the female hospital there 
teaches the work practically, 


The duties of a midwife differ according to the status of the 
family. In good families sheis not allowed to go out of the house 
for the firet eleven days and 1s in constant attendance on the mother. 
On no account is she allowed to serve two patients at once, In 
other families she is only present at the accouchement, and pays 
occasional visits after it. Her wages are not fixed, but depend 
chiefiy on the means of the family, They are never less than a rupee 
with a little grain and gur, or coarse sugar, but at the birth of a 
sirl poor er give no money. In rich houses a midwife gets a 
reward forevery service. At the birth of a son she receives a 
wold or silver ornament or one or more coins according to the 
father’s means, Again, whenshe cuts the nalwa she gets some 
gold or silver coins; similar gifts are put in the water in which the 
mother takes her bath, and this is repeated two or three times. 
When dismissed she gets gifts of clothes, ornaments and cash, 
and she claims as aright the clothes and bedding used by the 
niother during her confinement, 


In the Dhérthi iléga of Tahsil Ndhan women with largo 
families act as wet-nurses. They take the child to their own 
home, few going to the child's house. People of the adjoining 
districts, Ambala, Sahdranpur, Karnal, and of Patiala and 
Kalsia States are their chief customers. A wet-nurse gets a cow 
or its value, clothes and a little cash at the beginning of her service 
and monthly wages averaging Rs, 5 per month. She is also given 
clothing for herself and the child, with bedding. When the child 
is taken from her at the age of four or five she gets a substantial 
gift of ornaments, clothes and cash, and she is treated on subse- 

uent social oceasions in the family as the child’s half mother, 
Watsiiaraés of the Dharthi are generally Kanets. 


Trans-Giri the father selects a name for the child. Some 
children are named after the family god or the god, goddess or 
saint who is supposed to have caused its birth, One whose 
elder brothers have died in infancy is given an opprobrious 
name, 
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On the tenth day after the birth ten Brahmans are feasted, 
Trans-Giri only three Brahmans are fed on the third day, 
The mother’s relations send clothes and ornaments for the child 
Cis-Giri the father sends some gur with the news of a gon’s 
birth to his wife's people and on the Dasuthan day they send 
silver bangles (karas) and clothes for the child. Other relatives 
and friends also send clothes and bangles, Rich people also feast 
relatives and friends on this day, 


The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
elow :— 


Marriage. 
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At Ndhan, and in the Diin, both Hindtis and Muhamma- 
dans follow the customs of the plains, but the ceremonies in the 
hills and trans-Giri tracts merit some description, Trans-Giri 
early marriage is the rule, and children who cannot walk are wedded. 
In most parts betrothal 13 arranged before the age of one, but no 
evils result from this Practice, as the girl can dissolve the contract 
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at any time by paying compensation. If, when she comes of age, 
she dislikes her husband, she returns home, arranges a marriage 
with some one else, pays rééto her first husband, and goes to 
live with the new one. Her first husband cannot refuse to ac- 
cept the ré/, though he may haggle over the amount. Women 
can thus change their husbands when, and as often as, they choose, 
and this liberty is not donsidered an evil. The payment of réé 
is essential, and no second marriage is valid unless and 
until the first has been dissolved by itspayment. It is unlawful 
to accept payment from a widow, as she is at liberty to remarry 
without paying it, The same customs prevail in Sain and 


Dharthi. 


A regular betrothal is effected thus :—The bridegroom's 
people send a seer of ghf and a lump of sugar to the bride’s 
relatives. If they accept them, the betrothal is complete, 
Some people also send clothes, myrtle, manli (red, yellow, 
and white coloured thread) and even cash. Cis-Giri the age 
of betrothal varies from five to fifteen, but Hajptits effect betrothal 
and marry between fifteen and twenty, both ceremonies being 
performed almost simultaneously. The Jammiwal Gujars favour 
early marriages, as do the Brahmans, Banias and similar 
castes in and around Néhan. Trans-Giri, and to some extent 
cis-Giri, it is customary to sell daughters, only Rdjptits avoiding 
the practice. Brahmans and Banias as well as Kolis and other 
artizan and trading castes have no objection to it. Well]-to-do 
people, however, avoid it. Thus pun marriage, in which the 
bride’s parents receive nothing from the bridegroom, are confined to 
the upper classes, but the mass of the Kanets and Bhats consider 
themselves entitled to some compensation for bringing up a 
daughter. A betrothal is usually cancelled if one of the parties to 
it becomes insane or is attacked by leprosy or some other incurable 
disorder. Though it is considered most improper to wantonly 


cancel a betrothal, the discovery of any physical defect in one of 


the parties is held to justify it. 


Trans-Giri the dowry given to the bride is very small, Even 
rich people do not give more than thirty or forty rupees worth of 
cot all sorts, such as jewelry, clothes and some utensils. 
Cattle and household furniture are not given. In the cis-Giri hill 
tracts the dowry is small. On betrothal clothes, utensils, beds 


and other household 2 Heaney are given, cattle being given at the 
phernu ghirnu (or mu Jawa) when the bride goes to her husband, 


The idea in giving a small dowry is thut on dissolution of the 


marriage when the husband has to refund the dowry difficulties 
may not arise, 

Neodhari are presents made by guests to their host. Among 
the rural population of the hills these consist of one or more 
rupees, 4 little flour and gf, and a he-goat. 
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Of the eight distinct forms of marriage recognised by the 
Hindu Law, the asurdé or marriage by purchase is the one peculi- 
arly distinctive of the indigenous people in Sirmir, Whether 
this form was of Aryan origin or whether it was handed down 
from the older population, it marks a stage in advance of the 
system of marriage by capture, but it differs fundamentally from 
the orthodox Hindu theory of marriage as a sacrament, in that it 
regards it as a civil contract terminable by the mutual consent of 
both parties, and the Hindu idea that the wife is one-half of her 
husband's body is hardly existent in this State, except amongst 
the Rajputs and other castes which follow the customs of the 
plains, Ata virgin’s wedding religious rites are performed, but 
they are not essential in a widow's remarriage or in that of a 
woman purchased from a former husband. In most cases the only 
ceremonies observed in practice are the fixing of an auspicious day,! 
the putting on of the nose-ring by the priest who officiates for the 
bride's family, a feast to friends and relations, and the lighting of 
a sacrificial fire by the villave priest, whose knowledge of the Shis- 
tras is limited. Both in the Sain i/éga and trans-Giri, if a man 
and a woman cannot be married owing to some astrological 
obstacles, the marriage rites are performed with a brother of the 
real bridegroom, but he has no claim on the wife whom he has 
formally married, 


Among some of the Kanets, Bhdts, Kolis, ete., and generally 
trans-Giri, marriage 1s not perfomed in the orthodox manner (phera) 
by circling round the sacred fire, but the jhajra form is used or 
the simple rite of putting the nose-ring® into the bride’s 
nosé is resorted to, Sometimes in rff marriage even this 
ceremony is dispensed with. ‘¥hajra marriage is thus solem- 
nized :—After the betrothal, the bride-groom’s father, or in 
his absence some near relation, goes to the bride’s house, 
with twoor three friends, taking with him a nath, some 
dresses and as many ornaments as he chooses to give, ‘The 
pandit recites mantras at an auspicious time and the women sing 
wedding songs. Then the pandit places the nathin the bride's 
nose, gur or shatar is distributed among those present, and then 
the bride, wearing a red dress, follows the visitors to her hus- 
band’s home, followed by a relative or two, At an auspicious 





In the Sain iliga there is a special custom in regard to the fixing of the wedding-day. 
Each party deputes a number of male relatives and friends, accompanied by the fumity 
Brahman, to choose a day, and they usually mect in the bride's parent's house, If they apres on 
a day, Rs. 2 and five scers of grain are given to the bride on the bridegroom's behalf, and then 
the whole party gocs to » place on the road by which the Sarde is expected to enter the village, 
Here a straight line intersected by thirteen cross lines ia drawn, This is called dor dharna (hares 
line), and each cross-line represents a misfortune, the idea being that even if thirteen calamities 
befall the contracting parties, they will celebrate the wedding, The namber of perions in the 
thse yok. "Altet Cia nce’ ot ‘toe. Uridecteorre: Pesky’ hee athe cae ne ae 
hao ee thisnone of the bridegroom's party may enter the bride's village, and | 
bridegroom may ent no salt until after the wroddlinig. ve Migs dues "= 


Nath lagdna or wearing of the nose-ring o ia s , geet 
A Te-marriage, ning ceremony i¢ cerential both fora jhayra and 
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presi oie enters pac ican - it has been placed a pitcher CHAP. 1, C, 
of water and on its walls quaint figures are painted, with an popyjat 
earthen lamp put near shes! In Sctear of Bless the bride pepueeeet 
and bridegroom are seated. Incense is then burnt, and gur chic 
eiven to the bridegroom. ‘This he places in the bride's hand and 

she eats it. She then gives him gu which he eats in the same 

way. This completes the marriage. This ceremony is called 
girdsni, Two or three days after it, the bride's father comes to the 
husband’s house, with a number of friends and relations, sometimes 

as many as three hundred or four hundred. These have all to 

be entertained first with sweets, then with meat, but if the bride's 

father has accepted compensation for bringing her up, no such 
entertainment is given. hajra is not prevalent in the Sain and 
Dhérthi ildgas in which marriage is by phera. The bridegroom, 

with his wedding party, goes to the bride's house where re are 

feasted by her people. Among Kanets and Bhats, the bride- 

groom goes in a pdlki, and the bride is brought to bis house ina 

doli. Kolis and others go on foot or on horseback, and are not 
allowed to have a nagdra (or kettledrum) beaten. Trans-Giri the 

use of a pdlki or doli is considered ill-omened, as only the dead 

are so carried, In the Dh&rthi and other iédgas the bride only 
remains one night in her husband's house, and is then taken home 

by him and her near relations. ‘Then they are invited to eat four 

times, after which they return to the bridegroom's house, This 
custom is called ghernon phernon. Cattle are given to the bride on 

this occasion, the dowry given at marriage consisting of utenails, 
ornaments, and clothes, 


Polygamy is common both cis- and trans- Girl, A second polygamy, 
wife is taken very often, and sometimes a man has as many as 
four. The main object is to obtain the women’s help in cultiva- 
tion as they do much field-work, besides bringing home grass 
and fuel, In the Dharthi tract a second wife is often taken, 
because she can become 4 source of income by wet-nursing. 
Other motives also promote polygamy, and a childless man or one 
who has only girl children will often marry more than one wife, 
Indeed a’sonless wife will often insist on her husband's taking 
a second wife. At the wedding the second wife is made to sit in 
one corner of the room, the first wife sitting in the opposite 
corner, while a woman with a lizhted lamp in ber hand stands by 
each of them, ‘Then the family ‘Brahman or an elderly woman 
stands in the middle of the room and the co-wives, advancing 
slowly from their respective corners, approa h the person in the 
middle of the room, and he or she joins their hands and they give 
each other a rupee. The lamps are lighted to prevent the 
shadow of the one falling on the other, This custom 1s common 
in the hills on both sides of the Gin, 

Bartering away a wife is an ordinary incident of life in the hills, > 
and thé full payment of a sum of money to the husband, or to some ( 
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CHAP.1,C. one else on ~ behalf, is sufficient vk aoe . marriage and the 
ulation, Womans subsequent re-marriage holds good both legally and 
a socially, and it has always been held valid for the Bet of a 
Polygamy. prosecution under section 497 or 498 of the Indian Penal 
Code and in a suit for the recovery of a wife, Such a marriage 
is called rf (lit. ‘ custom’), and there are only two essentials for 
its validity, (i) the husband’s consent to the wife’s release, and 
(ii) the payment to him of consideration. This is usually paid, 
according to the agreement arrived at, to the woman's father, 
brother or other near male relative, who then arranges with the 
husband for the dissolution of the marriage. As soon as the 
husband has received the sum agreed upon the woman is free to 

live with her new partner. 


lt has been judicially decided by the Ijlds-i-Khas that 
the husband's consent is essential to the dissolution of a 
marriage, The facts were these:—‘ One Vir Singh, a 
carpenter, in which caste marriage by purchase prevails, sued 
his wife Mussammat Gurdevi and others for the restitution 
of conjugal rights. It was alleged that the wife had left 
her husband and was living with her parents with the intention 
of paying consideration to the plaintiff and dissolving the 
marriage without his consent. It was argued that according to 
the custom of the country. a wife of her own accord and 
without the consent of her husband is competent to pay off 
the consideration (for dissolution of marriage) after removing to 
her parent's house, but it was held that it did not appear from 
the provisions of the Riw4j-i-Am that a woman without the con- 
currence of her husband can finally conclude the negotiation for 
the oe fernay of consideration. Even if this proposition is accept- 
ed for the sake of argument, yet such a custom is opposed to 
morality and not in accordance with the doctrine of any religion, 
There is no provision in the Hindu scriptures enjoining so much 
liberty to a woman,! ” 


tak or 2 The effect of non-payment of consideration to the husband was 
payment of eons discussed and decided in the case of Dhaniar. Matia. In that case 





of con 


ideration. plaintiff Matia alleged that Mussammat Jaino was his lawfully mar- 
ried wife and that the defendent, Dhania, had enticed her away 
without paying réé and kept her under his protection as his wife, 
There were two children of this cohabitation. The defendant 
Dhania replied that he had paid Rs. 140 to the relations of Mussam- 
mat Jaino, but the plaintiff denied this allegation, The parties were 
Rajptts, of a caste which adheres to the customary marriage by 
purchase. It was found asa fact that the sum of Rs. 140 had 
not been received by the husband, nor was he a consenting party 
to the dissolution of the marriage, although Mussammat Jaino had 











) Givil Appeal No. Ll of 1905 Sambut, Jjléseielihde, dated 15th Asir, 1909 Gambat, 
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been living apart from him for many years, The District J udge 
gave a decree in favour of the plaintiff, holding that the payment 
of rit to the plaintiff was not proved. The defendant Dhania 
appealed to the Ijlas-i-Khas against this decree, and it was held 
by that court that the question for decision was whether the 
plaintiff Matia had received this consideration for the dissolution of 
marriage, 

If a woman is pregnant at the time of the dissolution of the 
marriage, the child goes to the first husband unless he waives 
his claim to it, in which case the new husband is deemed 
to be the father of the child. But when a claim to a child in the 
womb is waived its value is taken into consideration in fixing the 
amount of the rifmoney. The children already born are taken 
by their father. Ina family in which polyandry is allowed the 
children may choose the father with whom they wish to live 
But when a partition is effected the children generally vo to 
the brother to whom their mother is allotted. 


Primitive as the system is,there can be no doubt that any 
attempted reform would be strenuously opposed by the people, 
The natural result of the system is a considerable laxity in morals, 
there being a good deal of freedom before marriage, while 
married women often elope in atiticipation of its dissolution. 


In the trans-Giri country and in the Pachhéd and Sain 
iagds of Tahsil Pachbid, Sirmiiri Pahdri is spoken, It differs 
from the Pahdri of other districts in idiom and even in 
vocabulary, and varies in different waciris. The language of the 
trans-Giri waziris retains more Sanskrit words and many Hindi 
words which have now been abandoned in the plains: for instance 
bhalké means “early morning” in the Panjhota ildga, trans-Giri, 
It bore this meaning in the Punjab a hundred years ago, and with 
the meaning of ‘to-morrow’ is still used in the central 
Punjab. In fact the trans-Giri Sirmiriis a mixture of Hindi 
Shasha, the Pahari of the Simla District, the Bildspur State 
Panjabi, and Sanskrit with a little Urdu. In Dharthi, Pachhdd, 
and Sain, Urdu has generally replaced Hindi, 


In Néhan Urdu is spoken, but, with a few exceptions, in an 
impure form, The ruling family and educated people speak good 
Urdu, while with others it is mixed with Panjabi. Indeed 
Panjabi is the language of immigrants. In the khols the dialect 
of the Ambala District is the language of the rural population. 


‘The Jats, Sainis, Labdénas, Banjéras,.Bahtis and Gujars are 
all immigrant castes which have settled in and colonised the 
Kidrda Min, Most of them are Sikhs, The Bahtis are an 
industrious community, and the Gujars, immigrants from Jammu, 
are stalwart and turbulent cow-herds who winter in the Diin, 
and drive their buffaloes to the higher hills in the hot weather. 
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One minor caste meriting notice is the Bhandéla, known ag 
sikligar or Mdrwari in the plains, They appear to have come 
from Marwdr in the Mughal times, and retain their peculiar 
speech and intonation. They also ara Sikhs by religion, and by 
occupation are dealers in arms, ete. They are much given 
tocrime. — 


The Rajpits are numerically few, mustering 2,964 Hindus, 
159 Sikhs and 553 Muhammadans in 1901, and it is noteworthy 
that the Sikhs among them are not ‘Singhs’ and have not taken 
the pahul. Their géés, 54 in number, include Chauhdn, Atri, 
Pandir, Panwar, Tunwdér, Adshyap and Taoni, with a few 
Kachwaha. The NRajpits are chiefly found cis-Giri, They 
marry within the gé/, but not in the same branch of it. Rajput 
families are of two classes—ruling and non-ruling; the former 
being sub-divided into legitimate and non-legitimate branches, 
while the latter are sub-divided into Midins and those who are 
not socalled. Rajptits of the ruling family used to be called 
Kanwar or Bhio, but owing to their numbers these titles now 
command little respect. The sub-divisions of the Rajpit families 
arise out of the typical Rajput custom of giving one or more 
slave-girls (fhwds) in marriage with the bride, With these a 
‘part of the marriage rites are performed, and their sons, though 
legitimate in a sense, cannot inherit, but receive maintenance. 
Such sons are called Kanwars, and intermarry asa class. Some 
of them have sunk to Kanet status. Midn is not so exalted a 
designation as it is in the Kangra District. The Rajptits of 
Sirmur follow rather the customs of Réjpitdna than those 
of Kangra and have less seruple about ploughing, While pre- 
ferring to marry their daughters into a class higher than their 
own, they do not doom them to remain unwed, if no such 
alliance offers, In other respects they are as punctilious as the 
Raéjpits of the Kangra hills, | 

Only pure and Khas Kanets are found in Sirmtr, the latter 
generally trans-Giri, Each group claims superiority, but the 
former are the more civilised. Intermarriage between — these 
groups is unusual The Sharai (or followers of the Muham- 
madan law) form a sub-division of the Khés Kanets. They are 
descended from an ancestor who, being hardpressed, submitted 
and acknowledged himself to be a oli of his oppressors. 
The Khas Kanets of Shillai, Badnaur, Ankot and Jadaur 
will not give their daughters in marriage to Sharai Kanets. 
The Néhan Kanets prefer to marry their daughters in a higher 


‘family, if they can. They wear the sacred thread (7anu), imitate 


Réjpat customs, and stand higher, socially, than the other Kanets. 
Kanets are generally agriculturists and owners of land. A 
Kanet by marrying a Brahmani remains a Kanet, but if he 
marry a low-caste woman he is out-casted. Some Kanet families, 
by performing the duties of priests, have acquired the sect name 
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of Dewa or Negi. A Dewa will generally marry ina Dewa and 
a Negiin a Negi family. 


Kanets, both simple and Khas, are divided into Ahels or clans 
.within which they do not marry, These éiels are named either 
after a village oran ancestor, Besides these clans the Kanets 
have géts, such as Chauhin, Panwéar, ete,, which are also Rajpat 
clans. ‘Generally they intermarry within the gét, but the more 
civilized Kanets of Nabhan and Sain do not marry in their own gat, 
Thus a Chauhdn Kanetof Ndhan will not marry a Chauhan 
Kanetni, One of the most important fiels is Jaitki, so called 
after the village of Jaitak. The ancestor of this Ahe! was a Khatri 
of Saména, who took a Kanetni wife and thus became a Kanet, 

A Kanet may marry two sisters, Trans-Giri a Kanet may 
marry his mother’s brother’s daughter, and even his father’s 
sisters daughter. But the more civilized do not allow this, 
Occasionally too a wife's niece is married, 

A Kanet may not marry an aunt, a son's wife, a nephews 
wife, nor the wife of a son or nephew. Generally Kanets marry 
Kanet women, but in Karli a Kanet may ordinarily marry even 
a Bhat wife. he principle is that a Kanet may marry, or 
cohabit with,a woman of the higher caste, but if he does so 
with one of a lower class, he is out-casted. Similarly a Kanetni 
may cohabit with a Brahman without being out-casted, but if 
she does so with a low-caste man, she will .be out-casted. 
A Brahman by cohabiting with a Kanetni remains a Brahman, 
but if he marries a Kanetni his children become Kanets, 

The Brahmans, mostly adh-Gaurs, are confined to the town- 
ships or villages inhabited by immigrants from the plains. The 
Gaurs have two divisions, pure Gaurs and gafias, the latter of 
illegitimate descent, These are said not to intermarry, The adh- 
Gaurs are further divided into chitéé and kali kanthiwélds, who 
do not intermarry. Thelatter donot take food or drink from the 
hands of a woman who has reached puberty. 

The highest section among the trans-Giri Brahmans is the 
Pabuch. They do not intermarry with Bhats, and may eat food 
cooked by Bhat girls, but not if cooked by another Pabuch. 
Similarly a Pabuch may not eat food cooked by a girl of his 
own group when she has been married toa Bhit. The Pabuch 
refrain from killing any animal and abstain from eating flesh, 
There appears but little doubt that the Bhats are by origin 
Brahmans'. ‘hey were by occupation genealogists, and adopted 
karewa, whereby they lost status. Many are now cultivators, 
and, trans-Giri, intermarry with Kanets. In all other respects 








Of their 69 géee, Bhérdw4j and Sohal arc numerically the strongett Panwir, Chanhin, 
Itri are also Bhit gits, pointing to an admixture of R4jpat or Kanot blood. 
There is a Bhat anb-division in the higher hills called Doti, but the rest of the Bhiits do 


pot intermarry with them, and they are inferigr to the other sub-divisions, Devas are prieets 
of temples anil may be cither Kanets or Bhits, 
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the Bhits of Néhan retain Brahman customs, but in the interior 
they have adopted those of the Kanets, Trans-Giri, their numbers 
are double those cis-Giri. 


Trans-Giri the Rajpits, Kanets and Bhats can smoke 
together, take water from, and eat kachi and pakki roti at, each 
others hands. They can drink fresh water brought by a Koli in 
a metal vessel, and can prepare their food in the house of a Lohdr, 
Bajgi or Kol when it has been plastered with cow-dung. The 
eles of precedence of castes is:—Bhét, Deva, Dethi, Kanet, 
Lohir, Badi, Bajgi, Koli, Chandl and Dimra, 


A Lohér does not eat at the hands of a Badi or Bajgi. Cis- 
Giri, Kanets and Bhats will not even drink water touched by a 
Koli. No caste except Rajputs, Bhats and Kanets can enter a 
temple. A Koli or other low-caste man should not let his shadow 
fall upon a hich caste person, 


If a person marries one of lower caste he is expelled from his 
easte for ever, but if he merely cohabits with one of lower caste, 
or smokes or eats with or at the hands of such a_ person, 
he is excused. Ifthe act is unintentional, re-entrance into the 
caste is easy, but if intentional, it is expensive and troublesome. 
When an accusation of this kind is brought against a person, a 
panchayat is convened and holds an enquiry. If the allegation 
is proved, the accused is made an outeast, but if it is 
disproved, the complainant 1s made to pay a dand or fine, 
Not only is the condemned man out-casted, but those who eat, 
drink or smoke with him are also considered outcasts. If an out- 
cast desires to re-enter his caste, he again convenes the panchdyat 
and craves forgiveness. If his fault was unintentional, he is made 
to give a dinner to the Jarddri and to feast Brahmans: sometimes 
he is also sent to bathe in the Ganges. But if the offence was 
intentional, he must perform pardschit, go to the Ganges and give 
a big feast to Brahmans and the barddri. In either casea he-goat 
is sacrificed, Trans-Giri, this latter panchdyat should consist 
of the members of at least four khely. In Nahan and cis-Giri 
more orthodox measures are taken to re-admit an outcast, 


If a man marries a wife of lower caste, he sinks to that caste! 
and both trans- and cis- Giri his descendants cannot inherit as 
collaterals from a member of the family who has died childless, 
Though this custom has not yet been upheld in a court of law 
after full enquiry, it is alleged that such a man is debarred 
from all inheritance, but he may no doubt keep ancestral property 
which has already come into his possession, The present custom 
does not deprive him of his property, but trans-Giri his descendants 
are alleged to receive no share in it. 


(‘Thus a Kanet by marrylog a Koli becomes a Eoli, a Bhat becom t by marry 
. : ane ryiog ; t becomes a Kunet by marrying 
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Trans-Giri, sons inherit on equal terms without regard to the 
status of the mother or how she was married, but ies cldaat ee 
receives an extra share called jithong, and the youngest one called 
kanchhong, the intermediate sons receiving no extra shares. 
The kanchhong consists of an extra share of the dwelling 
house and the jithong of an extra and selected field. But 
in the pear eae hi Tahsil Pachhdd the eldest brother 
receives a githong ot four pathas of land (equal to 11 bigh 
spose and the youngest Seowras Rs. 8 (eq cash, My ee 
utensils, 


In a family which practises polyandry a brother inherits 
from a brother so long as partition is not made. The principle 
is that in a joint family sons do not become fatherless when a 
reduction occurs in the number of fathers. The connection of son 
and father still survives and the children have a claim to the 
inheritance of the surviving fathers. Sons by a woman who is 
kept asa wife, but for whom no rét has been paid, or with 
whom no formal ceremony has been gone through, generally 
inherit their father’s property. This custom has been contested 
but is generally accepted, 


A woman of lower caste kept as a wife or a woman of whatso- 
. ver caste openly kept as a concubine (kiwds) is nota lawful 
wife and her sons do not inherit, 


A. childless widow has a life interest in her husband’s 
estate which she cannot alienate without lawful necessity. 
This is the general custom of Sirmir. A yjdow may make 
an adoption with the consent of her collaterals. She cannot 
make a gift of the immovable "property. On Te-Marriage 
a widow looses her life interest in her deceased husband's 
property. | 






Daughters are not heirs, but if there is no collateral within 

the seventh generation, then a daughter's son, or, in hisabsence, a 

sister's son inherits, Both trans-Giri and in the hill tract of the 

ee Sir: a ane or a brother can give a part of landed property 
o a daughter or a sister in charity. But there should be. 

written deed of gift. ! pA 


On a partition brothers are divided if possible into equal 
groups and the wives are also equally divided, but where the wivas 
or brothers are an odd number those who take the wife or wives 
pay the marriage expenses of the one who does not feta wife 
Other property is divided according to the brothers’ shares, ¢¢_ 
samlly hs a feat iideosd Mig se. follow the jithong custom, or, 
in a family which does follow that custom, lly, according tc 
olen a ustom, unequally, according to 
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A childless man can adopt a boy of his own family or 
caste, but he cannot make a gift of his estate to any one in pre- 
ference to his collaterals. A gift of a portion of the immovable 
property in charity is allowed. 


The custom of chiindawand (per stirpes) does not prevail 
here. The pagwand (per capita) is the prevailing custom. 
Grandsons inherit their father’s property. Daughters cannot 
inherit, but trans-Giri a father can give a share of his property to 
his daughter for his life-time only. | 


Daughters, however, receive equal shares in the absence of 
any male heir or collateral. 


The following 1s a short account of some of the most notable 
men in the State : 


sirdir Randip Singh is the son and successor of the late 
Sirdér Strat Singh, and grandson of Rajé Raghbir Parkdsh and 
first. cousin of the present Raja. He lost both his parents in 
1901, when he was six years old. His estate is managed 
by the old officials of his father under the direct control of 


_His Highness the Raja. 


Kanwar Ranzor Singh is the grandson of Raji Fateh Parkash, 
He has large estates both in and out of Sirmir and is the weal- 
thiest man in the State. He enjoys the powers of a 2nd class © 
Magistrate, Munsif and Assistant Collector in his«jdégir villages. 
He has no legitimate son, 


Kanwar Devi Singh is the illegitimate son of Raja Raghbir 
Parkish and is @grving in the State Forest Department as an Extra 
Assistant Conservator. His youngest sonis a graduate of the 
Punjab University and 1s sneered in the Military Department of 
the Baroda State. 

Mahant Paras Ram Dds is seventh ‘in descent from Mahant 
Banwari Dis at whose suggestion Raji Karm Parkdsh made 
Nahan his capital, He enjoys a sdgir. 





The bulk of the population of Sirmnir is by religion Hindu, 
but there are a certain number-of Muhammadans, and a few 
Christians, Sikhs and Jains, the exact data being given in Table 
15 of Part 5B. 


The Hindtiism of Sirmir is of two types, the orthodox 


\ Brahminical type cis-Giri and a more primitive type trans-Giri ; 


the latter resembling in many. respects the Hindtiism of the 
Jimdlayas as found in Kumaon to the east and the Simla Hills 
» the north, and Roparend as unorthodox by the Hindiis of the 
plains. Orthodox Hinduism has been described and discussed in 
many standard works, and it is unnecessary to touch here upon 
its characteristics, but the cults and beliefs peculiar to this State 
or to the Himalayas generally merit some notice, 
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Trans-Giri Brahmin influence is weak, but the priests CHAP. C. 
who are often Bhdts and sometimes Kanets, appear to have Population, 
considerable power, and religious ideas are potent for good or evil, Hinadism. 
For instance, a god is invoked (deotd lagéna) out of enmity, love 
or greed, and the man against whom he is invoked dare not do the 
act to prevent which the invocation 1s made. Thus a husband 
will supplicate a god to prevent her from being unfaithful in 
his absence, and the precaution is effective, for severe punishment 
would assuredly be inflicted by the god if she were not faithful. 


li we 


The legend of Paras Rim and Jamdaggan’s wife, Rainkd, is vissniim: enlt 
well known and need not be given here. The centre of the cult % Pam Bém 
of Paras Ram is at Rainké-jio in the Tahsfl of that name. | 
Here, after Paras Ram's mother had become jal sarzip or water, 
she fell into the larger tank at Rainka, his brothers falling into 
the smaller.' . ; 


There are two temples at Rainké,—one, the old temple, on 
the shores of the lake ; the other built ona hillock on the bank 
of the Paras Ram tank. The former is built like a hill house 
with a slate roof. Its door faces west. It has a single image 
of Ganeshji made of stone. The new temple is approached 
from the east by a broad flight of steps leading to a spacious 
courtyard. It is square in shape with a dome roof surmounted 
by a bronze pinnacle. The doors of the temple face east, 
north and south, but the two latter are only open on a 
fair day. This temple contains seventeen images:—Of Paras 
Ra4m, two, one of stone and one of Jodhpur marble; of Jam- 
daggan Rishi, Rainkéji, Ganesh, Shivji, Durga, Khsetrpdl, 
Digpil, five images of the Pandavas, one of Kidar Bhairon, and 
one of Pawalia.2 Of these, the images of Paras Ram, Rainkaé 
and Jamdaggan are asth¢pan, or fixed in the ground, and have 
silver canopies, chhatrds, over them. The fair is held on the ‘ 
Deo-uthni itddshi in Katik, lasting two days, and twelve images 
visit the temple on that day. These are four images of Paras 
Ram from Jambu, from Kotdiha, from Masho in bAoj Mast and 
from Dogana, all in Rainkd Tahsil ; three images of Shirigul, from 
Manal Dewa in bhoy Nohra in Rainké, and from Shaia in bhoj 
Pajhota, Tahs{l Pachhad, and from Jaitak in Nahan Tahsfl ; the 
images of Li Devi from Barla in Nahan, of Manar Devi from 
Manaria, and of Naif Devi from Baila in bhoy Nanoa in Tahail 
Rainka ; and the images of the gods Gau, from Mohar Kotla, and slats 


' Afra, pufdri of Rainkd, says that Paras Ram's brothers did not become water, and no tank 
in attributed to them, the smaller tank being erally known ag Paras Rim’s tank, 
Jamidaggzan called the brothera cowards, and turned them into women, so that they are now 
known a9 Paras Kim's sisters and called derfs or goddesses, The eldest is Ld Devi in Birla 
village (described amongst Devries); the second Dormai ; the third Bhadmachhri (or Bhader-Kali): 
these two live together and bave several temples, tha moat important in Sirmir being at Detar 
(a village in Paunta Tahal); and the fourth Kamli, whose temple is at Chana in Rainké Tahefl, 


"Or Paulin, fi, ‘door-keeper.” An altendant of Paras Rim, os Hanimdn ia of Rima, 
who was born at Simmir and so also called Sirmuri, 
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of Barah Ripi, from Kénon Ongar, both in Raink4 Tahs{l. These 
images are brought in State to visit the fair at Rainké, each 
being carried in a palanquin and accompanied by men bearing flags 
and silver maces, musicians, and the people of its village. The 
image of Paras Kim from Jambu is treated with special ceremony,, 
and as it passes through the fair, the shop-keepers offer to it a 
little of everything they have on sale, The Images arrive about 
4 P.M, on the first day of the fair, remaining the next day and 
returning in the evening, or early on the third day. 


The temple of Paras Rém at Jambu, the birth-place of this 
god, has three storeys, the image being kept in the topmost 
storey. The door faces south. The nine pujdrés are Bhats of 
Hiun, and take the duties for a month each in turn. The puyari 
on duty must not go to his house or visit his wife, but lives in 
the temple. At day-break the ddjgi or musician awakens 
the god by playing on his flute,’ and in the evening he goes 
round to all the houses enquiring if every one has eaten the 
evening meal, and then plays the flute, after which no one may 
eat, as the deofa is then believed to sleep, Worship is held 
twice daily, in the morning and evening. In the morning the 
pujaéii_bathes and himself fetches water which he sprinkles over 
the idol, He then sounds the conch and lights a lamp of git, 
reciting the following mantra :-— 


‘Palle Baérah Ripi autér uttare, Bérah ki mdié Chandra- 
wali, pid Padmdwati; phir Budh Riipi autér uttare, Budh ki 
mata Udhmdwati, pité Kanwal Rishi! — 

Once more the image is sprinkled with water and the conch 
sounded. During the service the bé4jgi plays the flute and the, 
pujéri rings a bell continuously. ‘There are some seventy images 
in the temple. That of Paras Ram, which is of brass, is alone 
asthépan, Nein fixed in the place reserved for the presiding god, 
It has a gold chhatar, a necklace of rupees with a old mohar, 
in which is set a diamond in the middle, a silver palanquin with 
a golden dome, and a mave. The god is worshipped as a guardian 
against disease in men or cattle, and if a man has suffered wrong, 
he invokes curses (jagér dena) on his enemy who becomes 
possessed by the god and falls sick. The god does not possess 
the puydri. 

The temple at Dogana is a small one of one storey only, It 
contains three images of stone and two of brass ; one of the latter 
was broken by the Gurt’s jhalla? or deputy in a fit of frenzy, 








' In every large temple, trans-Giri, mosic is played twice daily, once early in the morning 
to awaken the god,and again late in the evening to make him sleep. Aftertho evening 
music, people are prohibited from taking food, but, at the same time, if any one goes to bed 
hungry, the god geta the blame, Accordingly the musicians, before playiog, ascertain whether 
there is any persoo in the village who has not supped, 

7 Lit, ‘idiot. Heiasupposed to have every Dow anf then fits of ecstacy during which 
be ig endowed with saperhuman powers, 
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This involved the villagers in a curse, and so the third stone CHAP. I, C. 
image was brought from Rainké. The unbroken brazen image ig Population. 
asthdpan, Both the brazen images came from Keonthal. T er 
rites are similar to those at Jambu and the puydris here are also Dewiaa! 
. Bhat, 

The temple at 


The temple at Mahisu originally covered a stone brought from 774°" 
Raink to protect the people against evils. Two brazen images, 
each eleven inches high, were added: both are of Paras Ram, 
The ritual and offerings are the same as those at the Jambu temple, 
and the god possesses the pusdri (deotd utarté hai or pujdri par 
uldrd jaté hai) as at Rainké, There is no fair, but if the deota 
does not visit Rainké as described, the people celebrate a jdga on 
the day of the Rainké fair, 

Asa god, Paras Rim, when angry, causes poverty and si¢k- 
ness, both among men and cattle. A vow to the god, if unful- 
filled, brings down his wrath upon one’s children, but his favour 
brings offspring and success, In worshipping the god, a pitcher 
of silver or brass is filled with water from a sacred spring, and no 
shadow must fall on it while being filled Conches are sounded, 
lamps lighted, and leaves of the del or dae! and lotus, and rice are 
placed before his image. Incense also is burned, and the following 
mantra repeated :— 


Diwaé balé Ghanié halé, 

Jagli jot bikham talé, 
Loheka bar, loheké bandarwar, 
fidehiid karo Mata Kalkd, 

Lumhdre ném ka jat-jai ker? 





The god does not descend upon the worthy or the noble, but 
only upon men of evil life, or upon the pujdri, upon whom he is 
invoked by the people who assemble in his dwelling with music, 
prayer and obeisance, The man possessed is offered incense, 
or gi burnt as incense. At first the god only manifests himself 
gently, but at last the person possessed begins to shiver, and with 
loud cries beats the ground with both hands. The man who 
desires to consult the oracle then states his wrongs, and is 
sale their causes and the measures to be taken to remove 
them, . 





‘The lamp shines bright, the temple bell rings clear, 
Let light remain, let evil disappear, 
, In iron trappings'is no refoge found, 
O Mother Ralké, keep us safe and sound : 
Aug gire Thy name the Victory, 
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| The direct worship of Shiva is not very popular in the hills, 
but the cults of Shirigul and Mahdsu are branches of Shivaism, 
is-Girl some temples are dedicated to Shiva, and on the top of 
the Chur peak isa Shivling, There isalsoatemple of Mahddeo 
at Bechar Deothi, but it is significant that he is not unanimously 
identified with Shiva. At Pairiwdla,! two or three miles below 
Nahan, is a temple of Shiva said to have been built by Shankara 
Acharya, near what are said to be of ruins of wells and a palace 
een by the people to the famous Réjd Rasdlu, aon of 
livahan, 


The hsad-quarters of this god are at Sion village in Rainka 
Tahsil, where he has a temple on a small hillock at the foot of 
which flows the Girl, It is close to the village and shaped. 
like a hill house with two storeys only, The gods are kept on 
u gambar or wooden shelf. There are one large brass idol and 
several smaller ones including Sirmiri and Devi Shimldsan. 
The former is the tutelary deity of Sirmur, but has no temple of 
his own. All these idols, except those of Sirmiri and Shimlasan, 
represent Mahasu. If there isadeath or birth in the family of the 
Deva, the temple must be closed for 20 days because neither a 
pilgrim (jdtri) nor a Deva can enter the temple within 20 days of 
a domestic occurrence. The morning worship is called dhtip dena 
and the evening sandhiria. Legend says that one morning the 
god Mahdsu appeared in a dream and told the ancestor of the 
present Deva to seek him in the Giri and build him a temple in 
the village. Accordingly the Deva went to the Giri and found on 
its banks the big idol which is also called Jalidsan (é¢., set up in 
water). Mahdsu is not so widely worshipped as Shirigul or 
Paras Rim, The present Deva says he is 12th in descent from 
the man who found the idol, 


One of the oldest and most important temples of Shirigul 
(whose name is probably a corruption of Sri-Guru) is on the 
Dhar Chir or Chir Feak, and regarding it a long legend 
is related in which the Muhammadan emperor of Delhi 
plays a not very dignified part. Shirigul, a devotee; went to 
the Char peak upon which Shiva dwelt, Having acquired 
superhuman power from his association with the god, Shirigul 
caused all the boys of the neighbourhood to be afflicted with 
worms, while he himself assumed the form of a Bhat, and 
wandered from village to village proclaiming that if the boys’ 
parents built him a temple on the Dhar he would cure them all, 
‘he temple was built and Shirigul began to be considered 
a separate deity, 


' There is a famous duad (or post near the old ruins, It is called the maya da bund 
(or pond of wealth), aod it ig amid that once a abe-baffalo fell inte it, and when dragged out a 
gold Awnali,ormeckiace, was found tied te her horns. The cow ber took the Aanali and 
ect of homo, but became blind, In his terror he throw the oockince back into tho Awad 
and regained his sight, 
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The temple of Shirigul is square and faces east. Tt has but 
one storey, with a verandah, and its roof is a gable, the topmost 
beam (kthinwar) of which is adorned with brass vessels (anda) 
fixed to it by pegs. Outside the temple is hung a necklace 
(md/a) of small pieces of wood (tharori), There is only 
one door, on which ficures have been carved. Inside this 
temple is another smaller temple also of deodér shaped like a 
dome and in this is kept the ling, which is 6 inches high and 
4 inches in circumference, It is made of stone, and is placed ina 
jalahri, or vessel of water, which too is of stone. Noclothes or 
ornaments are placed on the ling. 


A worshipper brings with him his own Bhat who acts as pujdri. 
The Bhét must not eat until he has done worship and made 
offerings. He first bathes in the adjacent spring, puts on clean 
clothes and lights « lamp, burning ghi, not oil, before the idol. 
Then he takes a brass Joga of fresh water, and sprinkles it over 
the idol and the floor of the temple with a branch of the 
bhikhon or chhdntar shrub. He next fills a spoon with 
embers ghi and the leaves of the katharehdl and lahesri 
(odoriferous plants found on the Dhar), and burns them before the 
idol, holding the spoon in his right hand while he rings a bell 
with his left, and repeats the names of téraths and avatérs only, 
A’fver this office he blows a conch, and finally prostrates himself 
before the idol. Worship may be at any time. The qdtri 
or worshipper now bathes, puts on clean clothes, and prostrates 
himself before theidol. After this he may make the offerings 
which ordinarily consist of a ratti of gold or silver, money, ghi 
(but not more than two chhittéks) 9) pice or two, small vessels 
(anda) of pewter or copper Which are hung on the temple, 
and a he-goat. ‘The benefits sought are secular, not spiritual, 


The legend of Bijat, the lightning god, which is connected 
with that of Shirigul, relates that when the Asur Agyasur, the 
great demons who were hostile to the gods, assailed the Chir 

uk and the temple of Shirigul thereon, the god fell upon them 
in the form of lithtning, whence an image fell to earth at Sard. 
han in Jubbal, and at that place a temple was built for the image, 
which was placed, with other images, init. From Sardhan a 
Deva, the ancestor of the present Devas of Deona, brought a stone 
idol of Bijat to Deona, and this is now the principal image in the 
temple, and is considered to possess the most power’, There 
are twenty-seven other images, all of brass. 


The stone idol is to the left of all the minor images, and 
is-never clothed or ornamented. Of the rest four are covered with 
old silk (masru), and have pieces of woollen stuff round their necks, 


ee | eee 
' Presedence of deiticn in a temple,—The coe image is that which is the most 
powerfal and is placed in the ceatre, the others being placed on either side of it In the order 
of their powers, tae more powerfal being seated near the presiding image, and the others 
farther trom it. Dependents occupy lower seats, in front, All the images face to the west 
Inthe bigh hill, 
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studded with eighty» rupees, and fifteen gold mohare, The 
remaining twenty-three have no clothes or ornaments, All have 
human faces, 


The fair of Bijat is held on any three days between 
Baisdikh Ist and the end of Jeth. It is called Bisu, because 
it is usually held in Baisdkh, and is held annually in Deona, 
and every third or fourth year in Chokar, Sanej and Andheri 
villages, Jt resembles the fair at Manal, and the thoda game is 
played, 


The temple of Bijat at Bandal was founded in this wise. 
The Devas at Deona multiplied, and so one of them came to 
Bandal with a brass image of Bijat from the temple there, and 
built a separate temple. There are now fifty-two images of Bijat 
in the Béndal temple. All are of brass, with human faces, 
Only the five primary images are clothed, and these have 
garments studded witb rupees and gold mohars. They are 
considered to possess more power than the remaining forty- 
seven, and the principal of them, the one brought from 
Deona, is placed in the centre and reposes in a silver 
chauki. 


Bijai, as a goddess, has a temple, seven storeys high, at Batrgl, 
where the image is of brass and has a woman's face. It is clothed 
in silk and ornamented. The Bhits, but not the Kanets, serve as 
pujéris. A pilgrim to the temple is fed once on behalf of the 
god, When a he-goat is sacrificed the blood is sprinkled over 
the temple, Fora jdgé' the idol is taken to a worshippers 
house where a he-goat is killed and the flesh distributed among 
those present, The ritual resembles that of Shirigul, but there 
is no fair, 


Closely connected with the cult of Bijat is that of the 
goddess Ghatridli, who has a temple at Panjihan in Rainka 
Tahsil, similar to that ot Bijat at Batrol. The ritual is also the 
same, and no fair is held, ‘The legend regarding this temple avers 
that a certain Kanet chieftain, Bija by name, of Tathwa village, 
once gallied forth with eighteen of his followers to attack his 
enemies in Ddhar. When the assailants reached Dahar they 
were seized with a sudden panic and fled homewards, but on 
reaching Bholnd, a mile from Dahar, they met some women 
bearing pitchers, On asking who they were, they were told that 
the women belonged to Jam-log, a village at which a ségdin 
honour of Bijat was being aslatrsaenl and that they had 
come to fetch water. Bija asked if he and his companions 
could see the jdgd, and was told that they could come and 





' Kee footnote at page 26 anda, 
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see it, but must show no fear of what they saw even when CHAP.1, C. 
offered seats of serpents and scorpions by the people of population. 
Jam-log, The women also said they would be offered grains gy. outt of Biju. 
of iron to eat, and gave them rice which they could eat 
instead, concealing the iron, Lastly, the women said that 
if they were desired to take the image to their house for the 
celebration of a jdgd, they should seize it and flee with it, but 
must on no account look back. Accordingly Bija and his men 
went to Jam-log where they found three images being worshipped 
with great pomp, and were told that the finest image to which 
the greatest reverence was paid was that of Bijat, the second 
that of Bijai and the third that of Ghatridli, Bija, on the pre- 
tence that he desired to worship the images, was allowed to draw 
near with his companions, and they then seized the images and 


fled. The men of Jam-log pursued them without success, but 


Bija’s eighteen companions looked back and perished. Bija, Me? 
however, reached his house in safety, and concealed'the image in  _,.} © 
his granary which was nearly empty. When he opened the }F| 


granary in the morning it was full to overflowing. Bija fell 
senseless at this portent, and was only revived by the sacrifice of 
eighteen he-guats over him. Then one of the three gods took 
possession of a man, who began to nod his head, saying he was 
Bijat, the god, and could not remain in Tathwa, as it was not 
becoming fur him to live with his sisters, so the image of 
Bijat was sent to Sardhan in Jubbal where 1 still remains, 
The people of ‘Tathwa then separated, dividing their property, 
some going to settle in Kandi, and the others remaining in 
Tathwa, Theimage of the goddess Bijai fell to the men of 
Kandi, and is now at Batrol of Dasdékné bhoj, while Ghatriah 
remained at Tathwa and her temple was established at Panjéban 
in Thakri bhog. 

Every year Bijat gives his sister Bijai a rupee for sweet- Relations of 
meats, and whenever either of them goes to visit the other, Bilst and Bijat. 
the host entertains the guest with a he-goat, and gives him 
or her a rupee, Bijat always gives Bijai twice as much as she 


gives him. | 
There is a temple of Devi Jawéla Mukhi (‘goddess of ra sy 

flaming mouth’) at Land Rawdna, concerning which the following 
legend is told: —Mahant [war Nath and the Devi met at Hardwar, 
where they had gone to bathe, and, when leaving, the mahant 
asked the Devi when he should meet her again, The goddess 
promised to meet him after two years at Rawana, and duly mani- 
feasted herself in his mouth, but the mahan¢ being unaware of her 
advent struck his mouth and thus caused the goddess to flee from 
him. Simultaneously the whole surrounding forest caught 
fire, and the people, thinking the mahant must be an evil spirit 
who had enraged the goddess, called in Brahmans who found 


CHAP. I, C. 
Po pulat lon, 
Devis, 


Nagarkoti Devi, 


Lai Devi. 


Bhangain Devi, 


Haina Devi. 
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out the truth. It is said that the stones are still black from the 
fire which consumed the forest. The place having been purified, 
a temple was built and a Brahman pujdri appointed, The 
pujari offers incense and lheg every Sunday morning and on 
the first day of the month (sankrdnt), The fair is held on the 
Durgé Ashtmi day in Asauj. 


Nagarkoti Devi has her home at Shaya Pajotha and 
Sharauli, and the legend states that the Pandavds on their way 
from Kailds to Kurukshetra stopped at Shdyé, and built a temple 
here for the goddess, or, as some say, brought the goddess here. 
The temple faces south, and on the eighth day of the bright 
half of the month offerings are made to the goddess, Sapdra 
is also associated with Nagarkoti Devi, but the place is one of 
peculiar sanctity whether the goddess be present or absent from 
it, There is also a Nagarkoti Devi at Dalah4n, known also as 
Dalihao Devi. 


Bis Nana is the home of Bharti Devi, whois said to have 
been brought from Kidar Néth Badri Nardin in Dehra Dan. 
She is also called Kiishki Devi. 


There is a temple of Devi on the hill of Lai, built by Bhera 
Rangar, the famous robber. Worship is performed here on the 
sankranis and every Sunday and nauratra in Asauj and 


Chet. . 


Devi Bhangain has a ling temple in Dhar village, a mile north 
of Bhung. The legend runs that certain cowherds used to 
graze cattle in a forest, and their children, seeing a pointed stone, 
broke it in pieces, but next day the pieces had joined together and 
all traces of injury had wc d baerkaen This oceurred several times, 
and so the cultivators of Dasikna, convinced of the ling's 
miraculous power, erected a temple there. The Shiv Ling, four 
inches high and as many in girth, is known as Devi Bhangain, 
and is never clothed or ornamented, There is no special pardri, 
and pilgrims bring theirown Brahmans, 'The offerings consist 
of milk, ghi and he-goats. The flesh, of the latter is eaten by the 
pilgrims, the head being given to the Brahman pujéri. Tho fair 
is held on different dates in Asérh, and is attended by the 
goddesses Bijaiand Ghatridli. Only the people of Bhojes Thakari 
and Dasikna attend, 


The arrangements for the worship of Naina Devi at Baila are 
of interest. The pujdris belong to eight families of Deva Bhits, 
each family taking the duties for a month in turn and receiving 
a share of the produce at each harvest from the neighbouring 
villages. Ifthe pujdris perform their service inefficiently and fail 
to exhibit ina convincing manner the virtues of the goddess, 
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they receive no dues. The Deri has no temple, but her 
images are kept in the house ofa Bhat. The original image when 
brought from Keonthal was first placed in that house, for which 
reason the people do not venture to place it elsewhere. The 
images are 15 or 16 in number, the oldest being fixed (asthdpan). 
[t is about a foot in height, with four hands, but only the bust 
is carved. It has a canopy of silver, and wearsa necklace of 
rupees, silver ornament (sis-phul) on its head and a silver necklet, 
(gal-siri) and has also a silver palanquin, The fair is held on the 
Kanwi Dhar above the village on the first three days of SAwan, and 
is attended by the men of Kardli and the neighbouring bhojes, who 
sing anddance, On each evening of the fair the image of the 
goddess visits Thauntha, Mashwa and Tatiana villages, but in the 
day time it remains at the fair. Itis believed that if cholera or 
any other epidemic breaks out ina village it can be stopped by 
taking the image there. 

The fair of the goddess La is held in the jungle near Nagla 
Toka on the sankrdént ofeach moath. The temple is small and 
of great antiquity, containing a stone image of the goddess, 
She is worshipped by Hindis and Muhammadan Giijars. 


About sixty years ago the people of bho; Bajga proclaimed 
the appearance of the goddess of Tilokpur at Shaktir, so they 
built a temple to her as the new goddess. At her fairs on the 
sankrdnt of each month the goddess possesses a Kanet who dances 
in the temple, and then coming outside shows himself to the 
assembled multitude who hail him with shouts of jai-jai, and 
bow before him, In his ecstasy he prescribes remedies for 
afflicted men and beasts. 


The goddess at Kawdg on the didr of that name is worship- 
ped by Bhats alone, and only Bhats dance in her honour, Her 
ritual is the same as that of the new goddess. The temple is 
old, and now roofless, 


The goddess at Peigi is known under that name, but 
is also worshipped as Simldsan. 


Devi Kudin has her temple at Dadam in Tahsil Pachhdd. 
The legend is that she was a daughter of Sur Parkdsh, Raja of 
Sirmur, who was biind, and lived in Néri Jdgil4. When the 
Raja refused to pay tribute to the Mughal emperor the latter 
sent a host against him through Dehra Din, which was 
met by the Raja's army under the princess herself. The Sirmir 
forces were annihilated in the ttle, and the parohit of the 
princess brought her head to Didam where he erected a temple, 
and began to worship the princess, Another version says that 
the princess fell in an attack on Delhi, and after her death 
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revealed to the parvhit that he would find her at a certain spot, 
at which after a search the parohit found the image now in the 
temple. The fairis held on the ikddsht before the Dewidli, on 
which day the image is placed on a singhdsan or throne, ‘This is 
also done on each Sunday in Har. 


At Ndog, now in Patidla territory, lived Lagdsan Devi, the 
sister of Kndin. Her temple is at Khargdon, Her fair is held 
on the itddskht before the Dewalt. I[t is said that she 
appeared at the source of the river Giri, but othera say she 
appeared from that river at Khargdon, 


At Tilokpur is the temple of Devi Bala Sundri. There is 
held a Jarye fair in her honour in the month of Chait when the 
Raja attends and a buffalo and several he-goats are sacrificed. 
ape is as commonly worshipped by hillmen as by people of the 
plains. 


The goddess Katd4san has a temple at Bardban, eleven miles 
south of Ndhan on the road to Paurta, Ina battle between the 
Kajpits and Ghulam Qadir, Rohilla, a woman appeared fighting 
for the former when their defeat seemed imminent, and the 
Muhammadans were routed. The temple was built to commemo- 
rate the Rajptit victory. On the sixth day of the naurdéras in 
Asauj and Chet ddwan is performed in the temple, and the 
Raja occasionally visits the temple in person or deputes a member 
of the royal family to be present. 


The Kolis and Dumras believein Gugga Pir’s powers, and 
there is always a temple to him ina Koli village. But in Shalaf 
hamlet, in Shalai bhey, Gugga is also worshipped by the Kanets of 
the villages turn by turn to avert snake-bite, or fatal results in 
case anyone Is bitten, 


The cod Didim ts said to have been a rdra of Kumbdrsain. 
Shirigul, deota, failed in his aunt for the two colossal vessels of 
brass which the Turks had seized, but Dim went to Delhi 
and boring holes in the vessels tied a thread to them, and then, 
raising them by the thread in one hand, sent them to Kumbdreain 
with a blow of hia club, So the worshippers of Diim considered 
him to be endowed with greater power than any other god, and 
his cult is spread throughout Kumhfrsain, Keonthal, Balsan, 
Theog and Jubbal. 


The god Koilo has in some villages a platform, and it ig 
believed that snake-bite can be cured by lying down on it, 


A girl of Manon village was married in Keonthal, and return- 
ing when pregnant to her father’s house on the occasion of some 
festivity, she was seized with the pains of labour while crossing the 
Giri and gave birth to two serpents, which fell into the stream, 
For some hours the serpents remained in each other's embrace 


i «= 
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and then parted, one going to Tarhech, in Keonthal, the other CHAP. 1, Cc. 
to Dhaila Deothi' in Sirmir, where it died shortly afterwards and Population, 

where a temple was erected to it. It is worshipped as Chawind ¢iawina deota. 

deota, 


Pala, the ancestor of the Hambi khel of Kanets of Habon Pald Deo, 
and other villages, is worshipped at Pdld with great pomp. ‘The 
inage, which is of metal, is richly ornamented. 

The temple at Pejarlf is dedicated to Bhur Singh and his haat ao 
sister Debi, the children of a Bhat of Paénwah village, When — 7 
their mother died the Bhat married again, and their step-mother 
during his absence from home used to treat them harshly. Once 
she sent Bhur Singh to tend cattle in the forest, and as on his 
return home in the evening one of the calves was missing, she 
sent him back to find it by hook or by crook. When the Bhat 
reached home he found his son had not returned, and in roing to 
search for him found him and the lost ealf both lying dead at 
the spot where the shrine now stands, Meanwhile Debi, who 
had been given in marriage to a one-eyed man, was, in her morti- 
fication, returning home ; she passed the place where Bhur Singh 
lay dead, and stricken with grief threw herse:f from her doli. over 
the cliff The brother and sister are now worshipped together 
as Bhur Singh. There are two temples, one at Pejarli, the 
other on the high hill known as Bhur Singh ki dhar. The 
pujdris are two Bhdts, one for Bhur Singh and one for Debi, 
and at the fair, on the KaAtik sudi ikddshi, no one dances 
save the pujdri of Debi, and he dances by night in the 
temple so that the people may not see him, and at midnight 
coming out of the shrine leaps on to a great rock above a 
high cliff. Standing there for a few moments he gives one 
oracle, and no more, in answer to a question, On returning to 
the temple he swoons, but is speedil y and completely cavived by 
rubbing. Meanwhile, when the secret dancing begins the men 
of the Pandl family forma line across the door of the temple, 
and those of the Kathir temple rushing upon them with great 
violence break the line and enter the temple, but leave it again 
alter tuuching theidol. As Bhur Singh is known to live on noth- 


ing but milk, animals are never sacrificed. 
At Thor in Pachhad is an ancient temple with a gilt dome The temple of 

1. Twirndth. which contains no image. Worship is held “***™ 
ters every evening with music, incense, and the 

i Raiete sound of econches Pilgrims offer walnuts, 

e Mee rice, etc, as they choose, The investment of 

2, Dnulatait, the Guru is like that of the Réjé, goats, ete, 

9. lldichnts being sacrificed with worship. The present 

10, Dhanigir Gurd, Mayagir, rebuilt the temple, which 


11 Mayagir, was founded by Twadrndth, from whom he is 
eleventh in descent, 


| Deothi is a place dedicated to a god or guddess or ihe abude vf a god. 
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There is a legend that once RajA Mahi Prakash of Sirmir 
attacked Keonthal, but was repulsed with heavy loss. The Raja 
on enquiry found that the Chief of Keonthal was helped by a 
Jakir who shielded the Keonthal army with asheet which mis- 
giles could not pierce. Hearing of this his Rani advised him 
to invoke the blessing of Gurd Twarndth’s successor Balgir, 
The Rajé accordingly went to Thor and caused the mahan? to 
accompany him to Keonthal. This time the Raja& succeeded in 
subduing the Keonthal Chief, and in gratitude to the mahkant, who 
had made the fakir's magic ineffective, told him to ask for any- 
thing he liked. The mahant said he was a fakir, and had no 
desires. The Raja offered him a jdgir, but he refused it, saying 
his sdgir was begging alms, Upon this the Raja had a bowl 
(patter) made and begged alms in it. The grain thus collected 
was sent to the mahant with the paftar, and a general order that 
every house in the Sirmiur territory should give him a patter full 
of grain at each harvesting. This pattar is of copper, round and 
hollow like a pdihdé (tbe ordinary hill measure), It is sent 
by the mahant to the villages to collect the grain, and is used 
as the royal warrant for the tax, As there was a difficulty in 
collecting the grain in a single pattar, the mahant bas had three 
similar paftars made, and can now send out four men at a time. 

Twarndth and his successors are Sanydasia. 

Gharib Nath ia a well-known shrine in Paunta Tahsil on a 
hill of the same name, on which is a temple with two visible 
wells, It is popularly supposed that there are in reality four 
wells near this temple, but two of them are invisible except to 
the eye of faith, At the foot of the hill the pujdris have 
built a second temple to which also five wells are attached. 
If a woman who its barren or whose children die in infane\, 
bathes in the water of these wells, her prayers are granted. 
The effect is more certain if the husband himself draws the 
water. ‘The woman herself while on her return from the temple 
must not live, eat or cook in any one’s house, lest she transfer 
her own defects to its inmates, 

In Paunta Tahsil, north of the Giri and near the ancient city 
of Sirmiur, is asmall stream called Sahansfr Dhdr, or the thousand 
torrents, Itis the place of pilgrimage called the Barah-ehhetar, 
and the three tanks, two of masonry and one of earth, which are 
found there, are believed to be all that remain of the twelve tanks 
which once existed, when the god was incarnate in a boar’s form. 
These tanks fell into ruins and were overgrown by forests, until 
some 35 years ago, Biwé Sita Rim Das, Bairdgi, discovered the 
place which he identified with the pools mentioned in the twelve 
Purindés. People bathe here whenever the fifteenth day of the 
month is a Monday and at any eclipse of the sun, The pujdri oflers 
worship twice daily, morning and evening, to the gods, offering 
incense with the blowing of a conch and the lighting of lamps. 
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The Sikhs have four gurdwéras in the State. Of these the CHAP. I. C. 
chief is that at Paunta, where the tenth Guri, Gobind Singh, Population. 
lived for nearly five years.) This gurdwdéra ison the bank of _..._ 
the Jumna, twenty-six miles from Naéhan, and was boilt by 
Wasiwa Singh, Sindhiwalia, in Sambat 1882. The ruins of the 
fort built by the Guri still exist. The gurdwdra enjoys a mudft 
of 100 bighes granted by the State, and allowances of Rs, 125 
and R-, 20 from Patiala and Ndbha respectively, It also enjoys 
a mudi in Kalsia, ‘The ehief fair is held on the full moon of 
Phagan (sudi ptiranmashi), when some two thousand persons 
assemble, the flag-staff (jhanda) is washed and a new cover 
put on it, Smaller fairs are held on the Dasehr&é of Jeth, the 
Somawati Massiya and Baisdkhi. The gurdwdra contains a pic- 
ture of the tenth Gurd and of the Five Friends (pénch piydre). 
The pahulis given here. The second gurdwéra is at Bhangani, eight 
miles from Paunta, and commemorates the victory of Gurii Gobind 
Singh over the Ra4jds of Bilaspur and Garhwdl, <A bije khamb 
or triumphal arch was built on the site of the battle. The fair is 
held on the day after the chief farr at Paunta. <A third gurdwéra 
is at Niihan, at the spot where the Guru once halted. It is in 
bad condition, but is shortly to be rebuilt, It containsa copy of 
the Granth, and on the Dasehra the heir-apparent worships here, 
with certain ceremonies. The fourth gurdwdra is at Tokah, but 
it only consists of a smull platform near a well, built by Fateh 
Singh, Ahlawdalia, when he held the Nardingarh tidga in the latter 
part of the 19th (Bikrami) century. About 100 dighas in the 
State are attached to the gurdwdra, and it also enjoys a mudft 
in Nardingarh Tahsil and an annual grant of 100 mans of grain 
from Patiala The income is appropriated by the descendants of 
tlre late pujéré. 

Besides the gods who are worshipped for secular as well a8. gyi) spirits. 
for spiritual benefits, there are several kinds of spiritual beings | 
in whom the people believe, such as the paris’ (fairies), sohars’, 

Nar Singh, dégs, and dains, Nar Singh, like the pari and sohar,| | 
is the evil spirit that causes demoniacal possession, the symptoms Wa 
of which are clenching of the teeth, screaming and insensibility, 
and for the cure of which the Bhat has a charm invoking a number 
of fairies by name. While repeating this charm, the Bhat holds a 
branch of the sambhd/é tree with which he sprinkles water over 
the person possessed, until Nar Singh enters intohim, causing him 
to nod his head. After a while the demon makes the patient ask 
for a rdé (a large loaf) or a he-goat, and this is at once offered to 
the demon, If a réf is given, it is placed at a spot where four 
roads meet, or on the bank of a stream, while if a he goat is 
offered it is slaughtered and eaten or kept in the demon’s name. 
| From 1741 to 1746, AT ) her 
1Sshar is a god of evil spirits, “ 0 ( bs 3 
‘Ddg la o man or woman pssessad of the evil eye, 
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For barrerness ina woman the sacrifice varies according as 
the evil is supposed to be due to possession by one or other of 
these spirits : thus for possession by a paré,a she-goat is sacrificed, 
for.a sohar a khidu or hill sheep, and for a Nar Singh a kAfra or 
lamb which has not yet cut its teeth, The animal is sacrificed 
over the woman's head, 

Dains are witches or the spirits of woman, which inflic® 
injury in unknown ways. To avert their influence a charm 18 
written on a sheet of paper which is held over burning incense 
and then tied round the arm or neck of the person possessed, 
These charms also contain pictures of Bhairon or Mahanbfr 
(Hantimén) with a charm insertbed in a circle. 


Another method of averting the influence of a ddg or dain 
33 to call in a Bhat or Dhaki who has a reputation for skill in 
such matters, He first cooks a loaf whieh is plaeed on the 
patient's head. Then a lamp of ght with four wicks is lighted 
and certain manirds recited thrice, the loaf being waved round 
the patients head meantime, and finally placed on the ground, 
A he-goat is then decapitated and the blood caught in a timbd, 
which, with the goat's head, is also waved round the patient's head, 
Lastly, the loaf, the lamp, and témbd with the blood and goat's 
head are all placed by night at a spot where four roads meet. 


Whereas possession by the god is, asa rule, invoked, posses- 
sion by evil spirits is dreaded, and various remedies resorted to 
for their expulsion. Such spirits are known by various names, 
but Bhairon and Kali are also believed to cause demoniacal 
possession. When a man becomes thus possessed, the pandit 
ascertains by astrology whether the possession is really due to evil 
spirits, and if this appears certain, he takes the man to the abode 
of the god. The people assemble and invoke the god with 
incessant cries, the pujdri remaining still and silent for a time, 
Soon he begins to tremble and nod his head. He then asks 
the god to cure the sufferer Casting rice at the people he curses 
them until in terror they offer to propitiate the god with sacrifices 
of goats, etc, whereupon he advises that sacrifice be made. 
He then offers rice to the god and says that the evil spirit will 
depart. Diuip is notoffered, nor his music played, and as a rule, 
no mantrds are read, but in rare cases K4li is thus invoked :— 
Kali chari char chari kat kat, 

Dehi ko khaa, 
Péni bahi samundar ha, bhit 
Churel bhavam ho jai. 





' pit., Kali has arisen and devours th sacrifice. Let the ocean flow, let ghost and demon 
turn into ashes, ([ BAd# ina male and churel a female ghost. | 
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Disease is attributed to one of three causes, ric., physical, 
divine wrath, or possession by an evil spirit. The wrath of a god 
is averted by making offerings or sacrificing a goat, according to 
one's vow, but if a dég be the cause of the sickness, the ceremo- 
nial is elaborate. An evil spirit is usually worshipped by night, 
water from seven places, earth from a public square, flowers 
and essences of all kinds being placed on a ¢Ad/ or plate, on which 
is also put an earthen lamp with four wicks. The plate is waved 
round the patient’s head and then placed in a public space, and 
this constitutes the chhoti ptiya, or lesser worship. In the greater, 
called are puja, or earsanchain in the hill dialect, the rites are the 
same, but bread is also made of seven kinds of grain cooked in 
an inverted pan. Or in cases of illness the sick man is taken to 
a public square and a goat sacrificed, To propitiate Bhairon, 
halwa or bread made in the same way is given to a black dog, 
anda black goat 1s sacrificed. 


The paépra is the ghost of a deceased person which causes 
barrenness or disease, and if any one is thus afflicted a Bhat is 
consulted, and he makes an astrological calculation with dice 
thrown on a board, (sdnchi). There the sufferer summons all 
the members of the family, who sound a tray (tidli) at night, 
saying ‘VU pdép kisi upar utar 4,’ —‘O soul descend on some one,’ 
and (though perhaps not before the third or fourth day) the 
pdapra or imp takes possession of a child, who begins to nod 
its head, and when questioned explains whose ghost the ipra 
isand shows that the patient's affliction is due to some injury 
done by him or his forefather to the ghost, and that its wrongs 
must be redressed or a certain house or place given up to 
a certain person or abandoned. The patient acts as thus 
directed. | 


Asa rule in Pachhad and Rainka Tansils when an old man is 
not cared for and dies aggrieved at the hands of his descendants, 
his curse! is supposed to cling to the tamily. Whenever subse- 
quently there 1s illness in the family, or any other calamity visits 
it, the family Brahman is consulted and he declares the cause. 
If the cause is found to be the di-pleasure of the deceased, his image 
is put in the house and worshipped. If the curse affects a field, a 
portion of it is dedicated to the deceased. If this worship is 
discontinued, leprosy, violent death, an epidemic or other similar 
calamities overtake the family. Its cattle do not give milk or 
they die, or children are not born in the house, 


A person endowed with the evil-eye is called dég or dégni, 
and to avert his influence seven kinds of grain are mixed with 
cow-dung and plastered on the house door, an obscure mantra 
being recited, 





iPapra, it, * sin,’ 
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The hill people of Sirmdr, especially those of the trans-Giri 
country, are divided into two great factions called Sathar and 
Pasar, who are believed to be the descendants of the Pandavas 
and Kauravas or of their followers and disciples. ‘These factions 
do not intermarry with each other, nor do they care to eat and 
smoke together, indeed until quite recently they were at feud with 
each other. Though open fights have long since ceazed, the old 
enmity still subsists. Neither faction has any leader. Iormerly 
all the people of a bkoj belonged to one and the same faction, but 
this principle is not now strictly adhered to, and though, generally 
speaking, the villages and communities observe this rule, there are 
numerous exceptions. Even the rule against eating and smoking 
together has almost disappeared. The menials of a village belong 
to the faction of their landholders, Immigrants froma village 
where people belong to the other faction generally attach them- 
selves to the faction of the people of their new abode, bus. 
they are not compelled to do so, and this freedom seems to have 
led to bhoyes being divided between the two factions. Besides 
this division, there are smaller parties in every clan, but they are 
not established factions, They rise and sink as their founders 
or leaders rise and sink. 

Men exchange pagrée or topts and women the snood or 
handkerchief whieh is tied round the head, and this exchange 
makes them brothers and sisters as the case may be. Besides. 
this there are several other methods of forming relationship, At 
Hardwar or any other sacred bathing place people exchange 
handfuls of sacred water and thus become kin. Both parties enter 
the water and each gives the other a handful of it to drink. 
Hardwarand the Rainké Lake are the most popular places for this 
ceremony. A woman can in like manner make a brother on ai 
auspicious day. She paints his forehead with saffron and presents 
him with some cash together with a cocoanut and something sweet, 
such as gur or shakar. ‘he man returns the cash to her with a 
suit of new clothes. Some people give a feast to Brahmans and 
their relations and friends. ‘The connection thus established is re- 
garded as a real blood tie, and the descendants of the parties cannot. 
inter-marry. A dharam brother cannot, without disgrace, form 
an illicit connection with his diaram sister, 

There are several ways of taking an oath. The most import- 
ant are to drink the water of Rainké Lake, to go toatemple and 
have the idol bathed by the priest and drink this water together 
with rice offered on the image, to swear by taking a vessel full of 
Ganges water in ones hand, or to take an oathin the name of a 
god or a cow, or to say “ May I| eat beef if J lie.” Sometimes a 
man vows that if he speaks false, the god may kill his son or 
otherwise visit him with his wrath within a definite time» 
If he gets into trouble within the fixed period, he is 
proved a liar and must give a feast to the Panchdyat and a sacrifice 
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to the God. Besides he will have to make amends to his 
opponent. During this fixed period the opposing parties cannot 
eat or live together. If there is anything in dispute, the winning 
party receives it and in other cases the winner is supposed to get 
a present, 

Thal is the oath of the local god or Rajd4. It is used to bind 
a person to do, or to restrain a person from doing, a certain act. 
The Thal oath is held in awe, and disregard of it leads to 
certain calamity. One who breaks the oath of the Réj4 must 
pay one rupee four annas into the treasury, but if the “ Thal” 
be of a ‘ deota” ({godling) only, the sacrifice of a goat suffices. 
The taking of this oath 1s expressed by the phrase “ deota 
logdna” or “appointmeut of a God,” 

When two or more parties quarrel and wish to become 
enemies they call a deoftato witness it and from this time they 
cannot eat, drink or smoke together. Reconciliation is effected 
only by paying a penalty to the deoéa. 

When a man falls ill the Bhat or deofa whose aid is invoked 
often declares that his house, field, or other property is spell- 
bound or possessed of demons and in fear of them it is abandoned, 
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No rite is observed at this time, but when the property is again . 


taken possession of, a penalty is paid to the deotu or demon, and a 
goat is sacrificed to propitiate the demon. 

A man will invoke the curse of a god upon his enemy’s land 
or house. Similarly, a jealous husband effectively protects himself 
by putting his wife under the care of a God, 


Many are the superstitions attaching to husbandry. An 
afispicious moment must be chosen for beginning to plough for a 
crop in the rabi. This is the case with the kharff also in Tahsil 
Pachhdid. In Rainké Tahsjl once in a year, in Bhadon, an auspi- 
cious day is chosen for beginning to plough ; a Tuesday or a Wed- 
nesday is selected and a handful of flour given toa mandar or a 
Brahman. Sowing must be begun on « Tuesday under an 
suspicious phase of the moon (nakshatra), In the case of a 
bijandr:' the field is not harvested by the cultivator, but is 
given to the local Bhat to cut and take the produce, 


In Rainkéi the sacrifice of a he-goat is said to ensure a 
bumper crop. 
If two cobs grow on one ear of maize or if a snake is killed 


by the plough or an ugal (spring of water) appears in the field, a 
Reaoae: must be sacrificed and its head and feet buried in 


the ugal. 


i 8 jaadri (= "not growing" ), i.¢., failure of a portion of the crop on a Held, 


Agricultural 
superstitions. 
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CHAP. 1, C. Grain may not be used until one sér of it has been 
Population. given toa Brahman and one to the astrologer, In the Sain 
Wiret fruits. and Pachhad ildgas of Tahsil l achhad it 13 offered to the 
a deota, 


In Tahsil Rainké before grain is removed from the threshing 
floor 1} sérs of it are sent to the local shrine, At the time of 
separating the grain from the ear one’s back must be turned to the 
unlucky direction for the day (disa-su/ and jogni) and all present 
keep silence, Green grass and cowdung are placed on the 
wooden post in the centre of the threshing ground. A Brahman 
is feasted with food prepared from the new grain before other 
people touch it. 


When grain is carried home from the threshing ground the 
carrier must not face the unlucky direction. 


In Pachhdéd and nearly all over the country it 1s considered 
auspicious if the sankrdnt, or first day, of Baisdkh be line, and that 
of Asdr be rainless, On the first day of Sdwan heavy rain should 
fall. In Magsar there should be rain, but no snow, though snow- 
fall on the hills is weleome thes, In Chet rain is wanted in the 
high hills, but cloudy weather nowhere. Baisikh must be fine, 
In Jeth rain is not wanted The sankrént of Asdér must be fine. 
Sdwan and Bhddon require heavy rain. The sankrdnt of Asanj 
should have rain. Katik must be fair, Rain in this month meana 
scarcity. It should rain in Magsar, but be fine in Posh. Rain 
and snow must continue thiough Magh and Phigan. In Tahsil 
Rainkaé when grain is taken out of the store for the first time 
green grass and cowdung are placed by the store. This day 
must be either a Thursday or a Saturday. 


The worship of On the Krishen-Chandas or 14th of the dark half of the lunar 

land. month of Bhidon the land is worshipped. The earth of seven 
tibbas or hillocks, the water of seven springs, and earth from every 
field of the worshipper is mixed together and manirds are recited 
over the mixture. Then a little of this mixture is buried in every 

Cattle. field possessed. In Sain and Pachhdd and even in N&han Tahsil 
in the month of Katik cattle are decorated with flowers, whitewash 
andred colours. ‘This isa Brahmanical custom and is not peculiar 
to Sirmir. Trans-Giri cattle are neither sold nor purchased on a 
Thursday or a Sunday, nor during certain phases of the moon 
(panchak or mut), 


When a house is occupied for the first time a cow is tied in 
one corner and a pitcher of water placed in another. 


Christinn * Some ten years ago, in 1895, the American Presbyterian 
eee Mission of Ludhisna took up mission work in the State, but the 


work was carried on by Indian evangelists only, American Mis- 
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sionaries from Ambala making occasional visits to inspect the work 
of the native missionary at Nahan. The work at Nabhan formed 
a portion of the Home Mission field occupied by the Presbytery 
of Ludhiana and managed bya Board of Control composed of 
both Indian and American ministers. In 1902 however the 
station was made over to the Scandinavian Alliance Mission 
Society, which sent.out two European Missionaries. to Sirmir. 
They have settled down in Ndhan, and-at present the workers 
include besides these two a lady missionary and two evangelists, 
Allthe Christians in the State are, with.one exception, immi- 
granta, 


Of the-total population of the State 81 per cent. are dependent 
on agriculture, Cis-Giri the women immigrants from the plains 
doe not work hard, though they grind corn and make clothes. 
Trans-Giri people are up before sunrise, and the men go 
straight to. their fields or the forest. If sowing, weeding 
or harvesting, they work all-day in the fields where food is 
brought to them, but if work is slack, they return home for the 
mid-day meal. Besides field work. the men have to cut and 
or home foel and’ grass. Grazing is usually entrusted to 

oys. 


In the evening they rub the body with clarified butter, take a 
hot bath and a meal, and settle the division of the next day's work ; 
then they assemble in the house of .an influential man and talk 
and smoke tilllate in the evening, It is the business of the men 
to carry grain.to the mill and produce to market. forsale. One 
who is above the average in intelligence is entrusted with the 
duties of shopping and borrowing or lending money, and he 
alone settles the village shopkeeper’s.or family banker's accounts. 
When not oceupied otherwise the meu spin wool or twist 


thread. 


A. woman is equally hard-worked, Rising early in the morn. 
ing, she goes to a spring or stream to fetch water, then milks the 
cows and makes butter, After that she goes out to cut grass or 


fuel, and on her return prepares food, which it is her duty to take 


to the men in the fields, In the afternoon she goes out again to 
cut grass or work. at weeding, and on_ her. return she 
prepares the evening meal, She also bathes in the evening, and 
if any social gathering is being held, goes and joins.in the singing 
and daneing. She very seldom spins and,never grinds corn, 
unless. she has nothing else to io She mends. and washes 
clothes. She works like a man in the fields,. but does not 
plough. 


Trans-Giri, and elsewhere in the hills, the people eat curds or 


buttermilk with their food on winter mornings, and bread at 
night. In hot weather, or when travelling, they use makhi ka 
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satiu (maize flour, parched before grinding). Cultivators eat 
three or four meals a day. Trans-Girl, they eat gawati in the 
morning, ¢holdi bread and mandwd at noon, and rice with 
wheaten cake at night, 


The morning meal is called jafhalnu, the mid-day one 
chelli and supper biddu. Salis is eaten twice or thrice a 
day during the hot weather, but it is used at all times in 
the Sain and Dhirthi ildgds, where bread made of maize 
flour is also eaten. Buttermilk and curds are always used, and 
meat and fish are eaten. Potande is much liked in the hills, 
To make it ghié is put ina hot iron pan and dfd, diluted with 
water, is carefully spread with the hands over the entire pan, 
When fried, the potande is ready for use, Jt is practically the 
game as the mande or pura of the plains; but it contains no 
sugar or salt, It is prepared on festive occasions, 


Another standard food is wstalidn, which consists of ground 
rice. Petande is eaten with milk and kAir (rice boiled in milk), 
and uskalidn with ghé and raw sugar. 


Potande, uskalidn and khir are festive dishes, only made 
at the Diwali, as a rule, 


Trans-Giri the agriculturists vo to their fields early in the 
morning after a meal of cold roti prepared during the previous day, 
4ioti is also sent to them at sunset, , 


Opium and bhang are very rarely indulged in. Tobacco is 
most popular and is enjoyed by men and women, old and young 
alike, ‘The people are also fond of liquor, both men and women 
being addicted to it in the Kangra ildga. The State has removed 
all restriction on the sale and distillation of liquor for the benefit 
of the people of this part. The people distil a peculiar beverage 
called sur. It is less alcoholic than ordinary liquor, and 
according to a good Aakim it is harmless and invigorating. Its 
smell, however, is repulsive, | 


Sur may be described as the national beverace of the peopl 
in Waziri anced of Tahsil Raink4, To make it the dried aot ot 
the jaingtt or sarondd are well pounded and two sérs of the powder 
mixed with four of barley flour and enough water to make a larca 
chapdli, which is then wrapped in leaves of tha chir and 
thang or hemp, and the whole is then well covered up with 
« blanket, so that it may ferment in the warmth, In about 20 
days this cake turns red, and itis then taken out of the blanket 
and leaves and dried in the sun for about a week. At this stage 
it is called Khim, This, mixed with ten sérs of oooked chapdli 
made of mandwd flour, or twenty aéra of sweetened maize. jg 
then put in an earthen vessel filled with water, After 10 or 19 
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days spirit is distilled from this mixture, the quantity given above 
yielding five sérs of the first, seven of the second or eight of the 
third quality of spirit, 

Another kind of spirit is made by mixing a piece of Khim 
with cooked chapéfés made of gram or flour in a pot full of water 
and allowing this mixture to remain unstirred for about three 
months, It is then strained off and the liqnid, which is red in 
colour, ig a pure spirit called pikili, 


 Athird and inferior kind of spiritis made by keeping the 
mixture described above for a fortnight only and then mixing its 
contents up by hand, ‘This liquid is not strained. It is called 
ghaughati, 

The roots of the beri and batira sre also used for this purpose ; 
in fact any of these four plants can be used to make thim. The 
roots are gathered and dried in Phagan, Chait, Baisdkh and 
Bhadon, | 
Tea ia extensively used throughout the State. 

In Nabhan and cis-Giri the dress of the people does not differ 
from that seen in the plains, ‘Trans-Giri a man’s dress consists of 
a white woollen unbuttoned coat, black woollen tight trousers, 
and a woollen cap. A woman ordinarily wears a lehnga 
or petticoat ankle deep, and a kurté (miniature anga) and 
her head in a piece of white cloth. But for social gather- 
ings a woman Wears a white coat of fine cloth and uses for her 
head-dress a coloured handkerchief. Every married woman 
throughout the State is bound by custom to wear a nose-ring 
(nath) and a hair-binder (chot), Kolis and castes below them wear 
silver naths or nose-rings, while upper castes wear gold ones, A 
chok is ordinarily of silver and is adjusted to the hair a little 
behind the head. : 

In Ndhan Tahsil the zaminddrs’ houses are made of stone 
and mud, usually of one storey, and are built contiguous to one 
another in dbddés, of which there are several in each village. Eut 
besides the house in the dddédi most csaménddrs possess an out- 
lying dwelling house near their fields, called adds. The eattle- 
shed or obera isa separate building and is usually built at some 
little distance from the diddi as there is no danger of cattle-lift- 
ing, | 

Trans-Giri the houses are of a different type, being 
built of squared stone on a rectangular foundation, stout 
beams of deodér or some other strong timber being inserted 
after every foot or so of stone to ensure strength, These 
bearns run the whole length of the wall and are equal to 
it in width, ‘The houses are two or three storeys high, the lowest 
storey being about 5 feet and the seeond about 4 feet in height, 
The latter is often used for the storage of grain, the inmates living 
in the third storey, The upper storeys have each a verandah 
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(tang), about 2 feet broad, running round two or more sides of 
the building. The verandah is usually painted in bright 
red ochre, It is reached by stairs or, in the poorer houses, 
by notched beams. The walls of the topmost storey contain 
cupboards for household necessaries, and the whole space is 
often partitioned off into two er three rooms, but only one 
door leads out from them on to the verandah. The roof is sloping 
and made of slate. Trans-Giri a house costs from Rs. 200 to 1,500, 
and as only one mason is employed it takes from one to ten years 
in building. During its construction the mason is fed by the 
owner, and when the house is finished a panchayat decides the 
amount to be paid as the mason’s remuneration. Inthe Dan the 
houses or banglas are one-storeyed and made of mud or grass with 
thatched roofs, 

Trans-Giri beds are not used. The floor is made of planks 
planed smooth and the whole family sleeps on it under a 
single covering, In winter the door is kept shut and a fire 
kept burning on the hearth throughout the night, while 
for economy a pot of aruncolocasia roots ia also kept boil- 
ing all night, Inthe Dharthi and Sain ifdgds beds are more 
common and in the Din their use is general, In the hill 
tracts mats or goat-skins are used to cover the floor, Daris 
made of several pieces of cloth sewn together are also used as 
coverlets, 

Trans-Giri, when the house only contains two storeys, a part 
of the upper room is partitioned off to form a kuthdr or dharothi 
for storing grain, ‘Yhis receptacle is often roofed in cases where 
it does not reach to the roof of the house. In the Sain and 
Dharthi tracts the granaries are made pyramid-shape of bamboo 
plastered with mud, ném or other pungent leaves being placed in, 
them to pregerve the grain. : 

Trans-Giri no rites are performed immediately before death 
but the followers of orthodox Brahmanieal ideas give a cow to the 
family Brahman. No lamp is put in the dying person’s hand. 
Four or five hours after death the corpse is put on the bier and 
carried to the burial ground by only two men. It is accompanied 
by musicians, and at several places on the road it is placed on the 
ground while music is played. Qn reaching the burial ground 
the corpse is placed on the pyre, prepared by the family Koli, 
and the nearest relative sets fire to it with a bunch of burning 
grass, ‘To take this bunch one hand is stretched out behind the 
back and into this the Koli puts the bunch, The corpse is covered 
with red cloth or silk, By the pyre are placed rice, barley, milk, 
ghi, tobaceo and a huqga. Friends and relations accompany the 
corpse and place clothes on it, Some of the people send a 
few of the bones at once to the Ganges by the family Brahman 
who ties the bag containing them to his neck, only removing it 
when answering the call of nature when he ties it to a tree, 
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Those who die of a wound or epidemic disease are buried. Cis- 
Giri Brahmanical ceremonies are performed with a few alterations, 
eg., no Jamp is lighted at the time of death, the dying person is 
made to lie on a cloth which is buried with the body, and the dying 
person ia bathed before death. ‘The period of mourning is from 
seven to seventeen days, Low caste people such as Kolis, Chaméra, 
etc,, complete the death ceremonies (firya) on the seventeenth day. 

Trans-Giri mourning lasts for three, five, seven, eleven or 
thirteen days, On the last of these kirya is performed and a 
Brahman feasted.. Thera are no Miha Brahmans, nor is the pind 
ceremony gone through. Ifa Maha Brahman happens to arrive 
within a year or so, he sometimes performs this ceremony, 
Generally speaking Kanets keep mourning for five days, Bhats for 
seven, and Uhethis' for three days. The family of the deceased 
does not eat turmeric, spices, pepper orurd {(pulse) during this 
period and nobody takes food or drink from their hands until the 
mourning is over, Relatives and friends are informed of the last 
day of mourning, and on it they assemble outside the village and 
the family Brahman brings them to the house of the deceased where 
they give ghé and grain in small quantities to the surviving head 
of the family and condole with him and the cther members of the 
family on their loss. This ceremony is called paudao. After this 
the mourning is over and all restrictions are removed, If a 
sankréne (or first day of a month) ora festival occurs during the 
period of mourning, the mourning ends a day before this unless the 
bones are being sent to the Ganges at once, in which case the 
period does not expire before the thirteenth day. 

A woman who dies during pregnancy or confinement is sup- 
posed to be apt to cause injury to her relatives, and one who 
dies in giving birth to a child but before it is delivered is much 
dreaded, In such a case the womb is cut open and the child taken 
out and buried separately, while iron nails are fixed in the eyes, 
mouth and breasts of the mother, and her feet and hands are hound 
with iron chaies to render her powerless, When the corpse is 
taken out white mustard seed and embers are scattered on the road 
traversed hy the procession. Brahmanical ceremonies are also 
performed at Thanesar, Hardwér and Gaya if possible, 

Ifa person dies accidentally or suddenly, his ghost ig held in 
awe and must be rendered powerless by Brahmanical ceremonies. 
Jt is supposed that if a bachelor (especially one between the ages 
of twelve and twenty) dies, his soul can be tamed and used as one 
chooses, The ghost of any one, but more especially of a Brah- 
man, who is burnt ona Sunday in the bright half of the lunar 
month, is much dreaded. To get control of the soul one who 
knows the art goes to the burning ground during the night, 
and by reciting certain mantrds, and performing certain cere- 
monies, converts the ghost into a masdn, or obedient spirit, 


A group of Brahmans, 
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The national game is thoda, It is very popular trana- 
Giri. The game derives its name from ¢hoda, the arrow with 
which it is played (Sirmauri), It is an ancient game supposed 
to date from the time of the Pandavéis. The players wear 
black woollen caps, in shape like a Delhi jeweller’s pagri witha 
silver mounted tuft of peacock’s feathers worn as an aigretta, 
Below this, on the right side, are worn silver chains which cover 
nearly half the head and hang down to the ear. Bound the waist 
an ordinary coat or chola is worn, with trousers made of some 
thick, coarse material, such as felt, and very tight below the knee, 
A long heavy boot covering the whole foot and ankle is also 
worn. The attacking party takes a bow and arrow in his left 
hand, end, in his right, a dangra or axe which he brandishes 
until the moment comes to use the bow when the dangra is put 
in the belt. ‘lhe bows, which are very long, are made of bamboo, 
and the arrows of bamboo or cans, but they are not pointed. ‘The 
game requires two players. One of them aims an arrow at his 
adversary, who wards it off. The arrow must only hit the back 
of the leg below the knee. The defender keeps his back turned 
towards his opponent and moves rapialy. If the shooter misses, 
the parties change places, but if he hits his adversary, the winner 
sings a song of triumph. Throughout the game the players, 
especially the assailants, sing the praises of their ancestors and 
relatives famous for their bravery. The players become very 
excited when it is played between Sathors and Pasars. The 
following are a few of the phrases sung during the game. 


(Bir Singh is the assailant, Moti Rim the pursted),—1. 
Jagora Chunci, chhota Sham Chand kd, Birsingh ném mora. 
‘My home is Chunv:, and I am son of Shim Chand, and 
my name is Bir Singh.’ ; 

2. Dasakni ka nalia, Bhagwdénu. Ghulabu ka chhala, 
Kdnshi Ram ndm bali mera in bhi chita le. Jo thia koi tu bhi 
jan le. Moti pydra churt bhire ra Kathra pher tu bhi jdn le go thia 
koen. ‘ Bow of Dasakna, son of Bhagwdnu and Ghulabu, whose 
name is Kanshi Ram. Know youme? O beloved Moti Ram, 
who are the musk of tha musk deer of the Chaur forest, you 
know me, what I am.’ | 

_ (The latter sentence is ironical. Kanshi Rém_ tells his 
adversary Moti Rém that he is like a beautiful woman, he eannot 
fight. Dasakna is the name of a village ) 


8. fae merikathori, ‘Ho! my musk !’ 

4, tlae mera bichhua, ‘ Ho} scorpion !” 

5. Hat mera jhatka, ‘Oh, good shot!’ 

(3, 4 and 5 are ironical.) 

6. Thoda ka bhukha deo Bijat ka hajri. ‘1 hunger for thoda; 
I am an attendant of Bijat,’ (This is the challenge.) 
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The title of the chief is R4j4, and of his consort RAni, Tika CHAP. 1, C. 
is the title-of the heir-apparent and Raj Kumér that of a Raja's population. 
son, Kanwar being a male member of his family, and at present ite ah 
a title of little dignity in Sirmtir as it has become common, name” 
Bhéti is a descendant of a Raja. This title is not official ly 
recognized, nor is it ever recorded, but elderly people, particularly 
women, address a Raja's descendant by it. he titles Bhad and 
Kanwar attaches to twenty or more generations, A girl of the 
Raji's family is called Dei, 

The old titles of officials are of some interest, Desdwal 

means a chief official or manager, Guldér (a corruption of 
ghatladér, lit. a store-keeper) was an official who was in charge of 
a waziri before the new system was introduced by the late Raja. 
He was also called jamaddr, Chauntru corresponded to a zaildar, 
4 quasi official in charge of a group of saveral bhojas, Sidna was a 
village headman, and a DAimadar was his deputy. 

Paulia was a gate-keeper, and thanddri a store-keeper. 
The descendants of royal store-keepers are still known by this 
name. Bardti was a peon, and sanjdli, a head butler or officer 
in charge of the wardrobe, 

A family held in high respect for its bravery is spoken of 
as Ahund and one of low status.as Gwayon. 

Trans-Girl there are four important festivals, which Festivals and 
ordinarily last three days. The chief day of festivities is known fir 
as S4j4, These festivals themselvesare also called Séjés, which is 
equivalent to the Teohar of the plains, Each of these 54j4s has its 
own pecular customs. 

, ._ The Bisu festival falls on the last two days of the solar month 
of Chait and the first of Baisikh. The first day is Ashkalanti, the 
second Bashri and the third is Saja. The Bisu fair is held in 
several villages, and the dates of Bisu vary in different places. 
The fair is held on a high summit under the flag of the village 
Deota. People dance, play Thoda, and feast their friends. 

Hury4li is celebrated during the rainy reason on the first of 
Séwan and the last two days of the preceding month of Asfér— 
milk and rive take a large part in the preparations of the appro- 
priate dainties, 

Diwali cis-Giri is celebrated on the same day on which it is 
observed in the plains, but in the high hills it comes a full month 
alter it, The first day of the festival is Askanti, the middle Saja, 
and the last Prainth. On this festival Kolfs and Dhokfs sing, 

dance and give farcical performances during the night in the houses 
of those of their landlords who have been blessed with a son 
during the preceding year. In return they are given presents. 
They also visit the villages in which girls of their own villages 
are married, Sometime a barricade is put on their route to close 
it, and unless they sing the songs specially potent to open the 


Population. 
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route, they cannot goon. Those who do not know these soneca 
return to their homes. The party who violates this rule or entera 
a house before sunset is liable to be fined by the fanchdyat. 

The Mich festival is the greatest of all. No fair is held, but 
rich and poor, young and old, man and woman, celebrate it, It 
commences on the 28thof Poh. The first day is Asklanti, the 
second Dawlanti, the third Altranti and the fourth Saja, Sheep 
and goats that have been reared in the preceding year specially 
for this festival are killed on the S414 day. Every household kills 
at least one goat. Nearly the whole month of MAgh is spent in 
feasting and merry making. The preparations for this gay period 
take at leasta month. Magh is the coldest time of the year 
and the husbandman, forced by the climate to spend his days 
indoors, does his best to make them merry. | 

Besides these four Saj4s, Janamashtmi (the anniversary of 
Krishna's birth dav) is celebrated in the temples throughout 
Sirmiron the eight day of the dark half of Bhddon. The 
celebration takes the form of a general feast. 

During the Sdjas and on the first day of every month 
landlords feast their Kamins. 

The following are the less important fairs :-—-- 

Rainké fuir is held on the 11th day of the bright half of 
Kétak on the bank of Rainka Lake. It is much frequented by 
people from the plains, Ginger, both green and dried, turmeric, 
walnuts and wooden utensils are sold in larye quantities. 

Telokpur fair is held in Chait. 

Nomayash far takes place in October or November at N dhgn. 
It is asecular fair and was inaugurated by the Raja in 1900 to pro- 
mote commerce. Agricultural produce and implements and other 
articles of industry are exhibited and prizes awarded. A horse 
show is also held. Hill people dance the Phoda and play their 
music. Lectures on socja! and religious topics are given, His 
Highness makes a speech on the last day, and fire-works close the 
fair. It is the largest fair in the State, and about 20,000 people 
attend it, ' | | 

The Dusehré is celebrated for four days in Ndhan in 
Asauj. It opens with a private Darbdr and an elephant 
procession to the temple at KaAli-Osth4n, On the chief 
day (the 10th of the bright half of Asauj) His Highness 
holds a Darldr at Kali-Osthén and a review of the State army 
in the Chougan, 


The Hola is both religious and secular, and is held round 
the Sikh temple at Paunta om the day of the full moon in 
Phagan., 
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CHAPTER I1.—ECONOMIC. 
— > 
section A.—Agriculture. 
Tue diversities of soil and climate in the State are so‘con- 
siderable that the systems of husbandry naturally vary greatly 
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: y mre 
from place to place. From an agricultural point of view the State Agticul- 


may be divided into three distinct tracts: —(1) the high hills of 


Tahsils Pachhéd, Raink4, and the hilly part of Paunta, (2) Nahan %™™ 


Tahsil, which may again be subdivided into the Dharthi range 


_and the khols of Nahan and Paunta, (3) the Kidrda Din, 


_ In the higher hills few fields are allowed to lie fallow for a 
whole year, even the inferior soils, kil and dhdng, which lie at a 
distance from the habitations, being cultivated every Kharif and, 
if the rains are abundant, for the Rabi also. 


Speaking generally, two crops a year are taken throughout 
the hills, This is avoided only by those who can afford to lose 
the extra crop. But in the Dhirthia system of fallows is prac- 
tised, the land being allowed to remain untilled for two or 
three years after a single crop, Generally the soil is fertile, 
and manuring 18 freely resorted to: 


The chief Rabi crops are wheat, barley, gram, sarson, opium, 
masur (lathyrus sativus) and tobacco. The sowing season begins in 
Asauj (September to October) and ends in Poh (December to 
January). Wheat is sown in the hills liable to snowfall as early as 
September. The crops are harvested in April, May and even ag 
late as the beginning of June. 

The Kharff crops are maize, rice, sugarcane, oil-seeds, ginger, 
cotton, pepper, choldi (amaranthus), mandwdé (millet, Clousyne 
corocana), kulthi (Dolichas vuniflorus), urd (Phaseolus radiatus), 
gaugati (Arum colocasea), Kachdli (Arum  colocasea, var.) and 
turmeric. Maize sowing begins in April, the precise time depend- 
ing on the rain, 





Owing to the improvement in the means of communication 
the hill tracts have been opened up and their agricultural system 
has much improved. Cultivators, finding a profitable market, 


have taken to growing the more valuable crops on a large scale, 


and even sugarcane has been introducéd, some villages producing 
the fine ponda variety, Owing to the conservative instincts of 
the hill people however it has not yet become a popular crop, 

The method of harvesting in the hills differs markedly from 
that of the plains, in that in the hills the ears of the cro alone 
are reaped, the straw being left standing as it grew, The hill 
pope carry the ears when gathered to the common threshing 

oor (khalidn) of the village, and they even store them in 
® common shed (#/aroli), and have a common oven (bhé¢) in 


Hill system. 
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which to parch sattu, Gaugati is one of the staple foods of the 
hill people. It is sown in June, with turmeric and ginger, and 
harvested from October to December. 


The only crop grown for fodder in the higher hills is phdphra 
(Fagopyrum sativus), Cattle graze readily on the leaves of bihul 
Stee appositifolia) and other trees, so much so that in the hills no 
odder crop is grown and even the wheat-straw is thrown 
away. 


No Rabi crop is grown in land on which mandi, urd, choldi 
or kuitht has been harvested in the preceding Kharif, but any Rabi 
crop may be grown after maize or rice, and any Kharff crop may 
be grown after wheat, barley or gram. Wheat or tobacco is sown 
on land on which ginger or turmeric has been harvested.! 


In the khols cotton is sown as soon as rain falls in June, and 
after gathering the harvest in October sm is sown in it. In the 
following Kharif a crop of maize is taken ; and this is followed by 
wheat in the Rabi. In the June following, mandir is cultivated, 
and after that the land must lie fallow until it can be manured 
again. This rotation is only practised in rich soils, 

The most valuable products of the State are poppy, ginger, 
turmeric, rice and tobacco, 


Poppy is cultivated only on the high hills and on irrigated 
land. The land is watered and ploughed six or seven times in 
October ; after that it is again watered and left till it becomes some- 
what hard, when it is again ploughed and levelled with a sohégd and 
divided into small plots called kidris, to facilitate the even flow of 
water over it. The poppy crop is weeded and earthed up three dr 
four times. The plant flowers in Chet or Baisékh (March and 
April), and when the heads begin to ripen small deep cuts are made 
in the cupin the evening witha three-edged lancet, and on the 
following morning the opium juice is scraped off with a sharp 
edged piece ofiron. Almost all the opium produced is exported to 
Patidla, Nabha, the neighbouring Hill States and surrounding 
British Districts, very little being consumed locally. The Pajhota 
wdga of Tahsil Pachhad is famous for the fine quality of its opium 
=n he abt which sell dearer than that seadined in other parts 
of the State, E 


The tobaceo grown in Sirmiir is of two kinds, Pahdri and dakar, 
The former is cultivated in the hills. The seed is sown in Chait 
or Baisikh (March and April) together with ginger, ordinarily 
in the £4hd/s (small water channels) ofa field and the seedlings 
are transplanted to fields specially prepared for them in Asér or 
Sdwan (August). The growth is then weeded and earthed up 
thrice before it flowers in Bhidon or Asauj (September). The 








In the Dhdrthi onions also follow ginger on irrigated lands, 
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flowers are cut off, as this improves the quality of the tobacco, 
In Katak (November) the stalks, together with the leaves, 
are cut a few inches above the root and buried in the earth 
for ten days, after which they are dried and pounded, This 
tobacco is called kdlaki (i¢, cut in Kadtak), and is of the 
first quality. The parts of the stalks left uncut sprout again 
and produce leaves which are picked off in January, and 
they make the inferior kind of tobacco called éd/, which is 
either used separately or mixed with tobacco of the better quality, 
The stalks sprout again in the spring, and the process gone 
through in Katak is repeated in Baisikh (May). This produce is 
called daishai (i.e., cut in Bais4kh) and forms the second quality. 
The plants produce tobacco leaves for three years in succession 
if well watered. The hill people generally grow tobacco in 
irrigated lands. In unirngated lands the plants die after the first 
harvesting. The aber tobaseo is grown in the Din and low 
hills of N&éhan Tahsfl. It is cultivated on irrigated lands and 
produces only one erop. The seed is sown in Maghsar (December), 
and transplantation takes place in Phigan or Chait (March- 
April), The tobacco of the Pajhota iléga is famous for its supe- 
riority, both in smell and taste, and is widely appreciated. | 


Rice is either planted or sown, The former method can 
only be applied in irrigated land, and is briefly as follows :—The 
unhusked rice is washed in fresh water, placed ina purd (a 
receptacle made of mdljhan leaves) and put beneath a water-fall 
for three days, after which the puré is put in the sun for a few 
days to dry the rice, The purdis next buried in the earth for 
three days. The process makes the grain sprout. The shoots 
are first soaked in water and then planted in fields, flooded knee- 
deep, Where there is a scarcity of mdljhan trees the rice is 
putin an earthen pot with water and kept in the house for 
three days, after which the first water is poured away and the 
pot is refilled with fresh water and shaken, Its mouth is then 
tied up in a white cloth, and itis placed upside down on a big 
stone and left there for three clear days, when the rice plants 
sprout and are ready for planting, Bédésmati, ziri, chhwhéra, jhinjan, 
magord, magori, mtunji, begam, rémgwain and sénthi are the kinds 
of rice grown in irrigated land, and kélén, dholii, champd, bolon, 
ujla, ukhal, sandru, banksar, rated, tishal, are those sown on rain 
land, Bdsmati sells dearest, and next to it come shinjan, rém- 
jwaim,chhukéra and zirt. Aémjiain is most common in the low lands 
and Din, while ddsmaéi is usually grown in the hills, The désmati 
of Majhai, Janché, Bhainkar Kundr and Kotla is famous for its 

‘ood quality. Jhinjan, magord, magari, minji, kalon, sundri 
ay rated and tishal can only be grown in the high hi 
Sdniii can be cultivated in unirrigated lands, but it requires 
a heavy rainfall, . 
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The cultivation of sugarcane was introduced into Sirmir by 
the late Raja Sir Shamsher Prakdsh. In the hill tracts the same 
plants produce two or three crops, and of these the second’ is 
the most productive. The cane is erushed in the mills at 
Nahan. 


The cultivation of ginger and turmeric yields a rood profit, 
Ginger is sown in Chet in the Sain ildaga, but in the high 
hills sowing goes on up to Asdérh (June), In December it 
is harvested, i.e., the roots are taken ont and again buried in the 
earth till April when the green ginger is put in a big wicker 
receptacle, called ddél/, with a few small stones. The ddil is hung 
on a tree and kept constantly moving for an hour, and then the 
ginger is put in the sun to dry and again placed in the 
dail and kept moving as before. It is grown on irrigated 
land preceded by a crop of barley or a fallow, Ginger 
cannot be grown in the same land for two successive years 
It requires a good deal of watering and weeding. Turmeric is 
cultivated in the same way as ginger, but those cultivators who 
can afford it keep it in the ground for two years, and the root 
grows larger and heavier, After harvesting, the roots are boiled 
and the turmeric is ready for use, The ginger produced in 
the Dhérthi is the best in quality and that of the higher 
hills comes next, while that grown in unitrigated lands in the 
higher hills is not fit for making dry ginger and is only used 
green, In Dhérthi people do not store ginger for seed as 
their ginger sells ata high rate and they can purchase seed 


‘ cheap, 


Hay, 


Discases of crops, 


In the hill tracts grass is cut and stored in October, It is 
gathered into small bundles and these are stacked on ally 
open ridge or hillock near the cattle sheds, in conical. stacks 
or pohs. The hill people divide their waste into two parts, 
the chardnd or grazing land and the ghasan or grass 
reserve, 


_ The crops have many enemies, Hares and rats do much 
damage to the young crops and the mature crops are devastated 
by monkeys, hares and pigs, The zaménddr requires no license 
to keep a gun for protection of his crops, Lightning, thunder 
and cloudy weather appear to be. favourable to white ants 
which injure the gram, while westerly winds in March not 
only help to ripen the crops, but kill the white ants. Easterly 
winds in the cold weather, especially in February and March, are 
injurious if accompanied by rain, High winds following rain 
are apt to uproot plants which are inthe ear or coming to ear, 
and in September they blow down the maize stalks, Hail not follow- 
ed by rain docs much damage, but if it is accompanied by rain 
the hail is said to act as a manure to youn crops et in the 
gar, Jf the winter rains fail, the crops are liable to suffer much 
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from frost and on irrigated lands they are watered to protect them CHAP. tl, A, 
from severe cold. Darnas or scare-crows usually consist of a a 
black earthenware pot stuck on a stick. They are placed in ture. 

fields to avert the evil eye as much as to scare off wild animals. 


With the exception of the sugar mills which the Ndahan ericuttursl im 
foundry supplies to subjects of the State at reduced prices, there Plements end 
as been no improvement in agricultural implements in historical “"’°"*~ 

times, The cultivator of a small holding can provide all the imple- 

ments he requires at a cost of Rs, 5, but one cultivating a large 
holding, of twenty acres or so, requires a set of implements which 

cost about Rs, 10, and some cultivators like to have spare sets, A 

pair of plouch bullocks can be had in the hills for about Rs. 25, but 

in the Din bigger animals are used and the average cost is about 

Ris. 50 a pair. There are no carts in the hills, and manure and 

produce arecarried by the cultivators on their backs, A good many 

animals are usually kept, and these help in providing good manure, 

Fodder being abundant, the people have no difficulty in keep- 

ing cattle. Big caménddrs in the hills keep mules to transport 

their produce. The price’ of cattle is increasing slightly, but this 

is not much felt by the hill people. Cattle are not imported from 

other parts, The plains cattle (except buffaloes) do not flourish in 

the hills and the bullocks are useless. In the hills only small- 

sized animals can work in the fields. There is not work enough 

for big animals, and the fodder does not suitthem, The hill cattle 

thrive on the coarse grass and the leaves of the hill trees, such as 

the dihu/, a diet quite insafiicient for the cattle of the plains, 

Bull buffaloes are not used in the hills for agricultural purposes, 
but in the Diin the people (who come mainly from the Bist Dodb 

inethe Punjab) use them freely, 


In the hill tracts which comprise the Tahsils of Pachhéd and gnu. 
Raink& and the northern parts cf Paonta and Néhan Tahsils, the 
fields are generally manured once a year, the quantity of manure 
varying from forty to five hundred mans per bigah pakka, The usual 
time for manuring is Maghsar and Poh (15th November to 15th 
January) when the people can, as a rule, spare time for the work, 
Fields for ginger, turmeric and gaugol are manured twice a year, 
once in the winter and again in Asdr after sowing, and therefore 
about five hundred mans of manure are required for a pakka bigah of 
these crops, . But no manure is required if wheat or barley is sown 
after ginger, turmeric or gaugati has been harvested, Maize requires 
about three hundred mans of manure, wheat two hundred and sugar- 
cane one hundred per pakka bigah ; no manure is required for other 
An {n land in which maize has been harvested, Rabi crops of 
all kinds can be cultivated without manure. The land is ploughed, 
manured and levelled with a sohdgéin December or January and left 
ving till the time for sowing ginger, turmeric and er ugatiin May or 
sune or sugarcane in March, Similarly wheat <e ploughed 
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and sown in October, but in the snowy ranges wheat is sown as 
early as September. Rice lands are not manured. In the khols 
and Dharthi land is only manured once every three or four years. 
The average amount of manure per pakke bigah is a hundred and 
fifty mans. Wheat and maize lands are generally manured, but 
other crops can be sown on unmanured land or in land in which 
maize or rice has been harvested. For gram rice land is generally 
used, In the hills the chief manure used is cowdung, : 


Wood being abundant in the hills, cowdung cakes are 
not made for fuel, and manure is thus available. Cattle 
are very often kept solely for the sake of the manure they 
afford. 

Decayed leaves and herbage carried over the fields by 
streams in flood, and the straw of crops left standing after the 
grain has been harvested are natural manures of considerable 
efficacy. ; 


The cattle of the hills are very small ; cows give on an 
average from one to two sérs of milk a day, but a trans-Giri cow is 
milked thrice daily, and can give on an average five sérs a day. 
The cattle in the higher hills are kept in the ground floor of the 
house, or in separate sheds called obera, which are commonly 
made in or near the pasturage. The cattle are shut up in them 
during the night, without any one to watch them, but the sheds 
are carefully made secure against bears and panthers. They have 
small wooden doors and are warm even in cold weather. Well- 
to-do or industrious people keep buffaloes, but not in the house, 
separate sheds being built for them and the men in charge 
near ariver or tank, These sheds are called doichis. The man 
in charge milks the buffaloes and prepares the ght. Generally all 
the dohehis of a village are built together. Besides the land- 
holders, the Jammuwdl Gujars keep a very large number of 
buflaloes, usually fine.stock. They have their own camps with a 
lambardér and a zaildér of their own, In winter they live in 
the low hills or in the Dan, but in the hot weather they move 
to the high hills, or into the adjacent State of Jubbal. Some of 
their camps are very well off and own as many as a hundred and 
fifty head of cattle. Their only occupation is breeding buffaloes 

nd trading in ghé as their name denotes. They originally came 
from the Jammu Hills, 

The hill people breed goats and sheep. A good kiddu (sheep) 
costs as much as twenty or twenty-five rupees, but the comnion 
animal sells for eight or ten. Sheep are kept solely for the sake 
of the wool, but goats are also kept for good, In the hot 
weather the sheep of the lower parts are sent up to cooler 
pastures and in the cold the Jubbal people bring their sheep 
down into Sirmir territory, 
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Ponies are bred only in the Diin. The State encourages CHAP. ll, A, 
horse and mule-breeding, and keeps a horse and donkey agricul 
stallion at Paunta. Prizes are offered for well-bred ponies and ture. 
mules at the Ram Lila fair. The District Board maintains a salotri Livestock. 
who is constantly on tour in the interior, 


Pigs are only kept by sweepers at Niihan, and in the hill 
by a few Kolis. Kanets will not keep them. Though fond of 
wild boar’s flesh, the hill people will not eat home-bred pork, and 
villages swarming with pigs, as in the eastern Punjab, are not to 
be seen, The hill people do not keep poultry. | . 

There is no well irrigation, Even in the Din plain the !isation, 
water is far below the surface. The Tahsfls of Pachhid and 
Rainké have plenty. of kzls or small water channels, but there are 
comparatively few in the Din. The average cost of a new kdl in 
the Dharthi is forty to fifty rupees and in the high hills from fifty toa » 
hundred. Insome places the fils are made by hired labour, but the 
villavers generally invite their friends and the people of the 
surrounding villages to work on a new Miil, giving them sattu for 
breakfast and a good meal of meat and rice, or sugar and rice, 
together with clarified butter in the evening. Where the spring 
is at a lone distance from the field and the water is not abundant 
a pond (called khall) 1s made a little below the spring, and used as 
a reservoir for irrigation, The annual repairs to the kids are 
generally effected after the monsoons. State aid for repairs to 
kitls can be obtained either in the form of ¢akévi or remission of 
revenue for a limited period, but is not always applied for and kills 
are often allowed to fall into disrepair and disuse, 
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Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices, 


ZaMispArs in the hilly tracts settle Kolfs and Chamérs on their 
lands as necessity arises, Tenants get food in the morning and 
evening together‘with clothes for the cold and hot weather, and their 
relatives get a field rent free according to their needs, They are 
also advanced loans in cash free of interest at weddings and other 
occasions. Besides these tenants there are dhidlehis, who get 
cattle and implements free from the Jandlord, paying him half 
the produce of the fields they cultivate, Tenants-atewill are 
scarce. Besides these, blacksmiths, carpenters, barbers, shoe- 
makers, potters, and blanket-makers, settled as menials in the 
villages, receive a shara of the produce at harvest for their services. 
Blacksmiths and Badhis get sixteen sérs of erain for each plough, 
shoemakers sixteen sérs for each man and eight for each woman, 
and barbers five sérs per head. Each village menial also vets a 
rupee or eight annasat the wedding of a boy or girl respectively, 
But the rates of wages in kind vary with the status of the land- 
owners and the nature of the work, Kamfns are feasted on the 
first day of every month and on holy days, 





In the hills daily labourers are not emy loyed for agricultural . 
work. Kolis generally work for the oultivators in return for a 
share of the produce, and they are indispensable to every village, 
Extra labourers are required to help in ploughing, manuring and 
weeding, and for this the neiehbours are invited, some one plays 
the dhol and the rest work, all receiving some sattu at noon and a 
meal in the evening. 


In the level tracts of the Din and Néhan Tahsil, how- 
ever, hired labour is employed at harvest time, and paid in kind, 
If wages run high ten sérs [khdm| per head are paid, if low six or 
seven sérs, but as much as twenty-five sérs per headhave been paid, 
For cultivators three annas a day is the usual wage, and this is the 
common rate for other kinds of labour, carriers being paid three 
annas per iy, At Naban in building work men earn three 
to four annas daily and women two to three annas. The Chamare, 
Kolis, Dumras and the poorer Muhammadans and Purbias 
work as labourers, Kolis in Nd&han are generally masons and 
earn about eight annas which is also the usual wage for 
carpentry. na 


Of recent years the value of land has risen greatly in the Din, 
where the best fetches a hundred rupees per bigah pakka and land 
which no one would have for a gift some years ago’ is now 
sold at fifty. Land in the hills is not so dear, though its value has 
grog snsrease! Trans-Giri, in Rainka Tahsfl, nidi land sells at 
a hundrec and fifty rupees the bigah pukka, kaldéhu of the ist class 
at a hundred, and obar land at from ten to fifty according to quality, 
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In N&han Tahsfl kaldhu land only fetches twenty-five to fifty rupees CHAP. Il, B. 


Per bigah pakka and dhar or bardnt eight to fifteen rupees, In Rents, 
Pachhad Tahsfl the price of kaldhu is put at fifty rupees, and that Wages and 
of bardni at ten, In Paunta Tahsfl the price of both kinds is said Prices. 

to vary from ten to a hundred rupees per bigah, Im some placeg Value of land, 
the price isas low as one rupee per bigah, | : 
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section C.—-Forests. 


Gro.oagiosLty and physically the State is connected with the 
Himdlaydén and sub-Himdlayan series and the Nabhan Siwéliks, 
being divided ss-regards climate and vegetation into temperate 
and tropical zones, | 

The highest elevation is the Chaur peak (11,982 feet), which 
is the axis of the trans-Giti system. The lowest point, 1,400 feet 
above the sea, is on the southern boundary. About two-thirds 
of the whole area of the State is oceupied by forest, some portions 
of which form connected tracts of several miles in extent: but 
besides these there are many smaller, spread over considerable 
slopes of village grass lands. The following is a description of 
them as they occur in their natural divisions :— 


A compact belt of forests twenty miles long and from one to 
five miles broad, containing for the most part oak, stretches acrosa 
the upper western face of the Chaur spur at an elevation of between 
7,000 and 11,900 feet. Besides the oaks, portions are stocked 
with silver fir, Himdélaydn spruce, yew, birch, a little blue pine 
( Pinus excelsa) and a few other species, while deodér occurs pure 
in twelve areas varying in size from ten to four hundred acres, 


Outside the belt at a lower elevation oak and chil are found 
in large and small areas and also a few patches of deodédr, The 
forest immediately above the Giri is composed of trees of sub- 
tropical species and of low scrubs, | 

The Kawal stream rises on the Kawal Marri ridge which 
connects the Sain and Dhérthi ridges. Several forests of chil 
occupy portions of the upper slopes, and two patches of oak occyr. 
These streams drain into the Giri. A more or less open forest, 
twenty-three miles long and from half a mile to two miles broad, 
of oak associated with a few other species covers the higher slopes 
below the Chandpur Marolani and Haripur ridges up to an 
elevation of 7,000 feet. Lower down, distributed over extensive - 
grass slopes and village cultivation, are numerous small patches of 
oak, three small areas of deoddr and a few chil forests. 


The forest tract between the Giri and the Dharthi ridge 
occupies the Sain ridge from the Giri to the Jalal river and 
thence to the Dharthi, Nahan and Dagshai ridge, The north- 
east and south-west slopes of the Sain ridge are for the 
greatcr part covered with scrub jungle consisting of indigufera, 
Zizyphus carissa, ete. There are also a few chil areas, On tha 
north-east slopes below the Dharthi ridge are several large forests 
of ché/ and a few small ones containing oak, On the lower 
declivities the forest for the most part is composed of serub and 
sub-tropical trees, such as albiszia, acacia terminalia, odina, odier 
and some sdl, 





| TS 
Sirmur Srare. | 3 Tea. [ ParrA, | 
| The tract on the Ghagesrand Rin streams lies west of CHAP. I, C. 
N&han, and is fairly or densely covered with sub-tropical forest, Forests. 
in which are included some areas of sdl and bamboo. The tract Ghageur and Rin 
to the east of Nabhan extending from the Markanda river to the fore. 
Jumna dnd Tons rivers includes (1) the Kansar ridge, a continua- 
tion of the Dhdrthi spur, bounded on the north by the Giri: (2) 
the Kifrda Diin through which the Bata river runs; (3) the 
Siwdliks between the Din and the Ambala District. Its whole 
area 18 approximately a hundred and seventy-six aquare miles, of 
which a hundred and four square miles are uniformly stocked 
with pure and mixed sdi forest, three square miles with chil, chiefly 
on the northern slopes of the Kansar, and sixty-seven square miles 
excluding the areas of rivers, ete. with forests of tropical 
species, such as Buchanania latifolia, Ougenia dalbergeaides, 
Lerminalia tomenivsa, 
The Forest Department is controlled by a Conservator! who 
has the powers of a Deputy Conservator in British _ terri- 
tory. There are two divisions, the Rajgarh or Upper, and the 
Nahan or Lower, each in charge of a Divisional Officer, who is 
usually a trained man from the Dehra Din Forest School. 


These divisions are each subdivided into fiye ranges :— 


(1, Narag, | fil. Kald-Am, 
: |2. Réjgarh, | | 2. Dhirthi, 
Réjgarh ...43 Dédhu, | Néhan...2 3, Méjra, 
4. Haripur, 4. Faunta, 
“ L5. Chandpur, is Rajpur, 


and each range is under a Range Officer. Each range is divided 
into‘ beats, of which there are in all sixty-nine in the State, 


All the forests in the Rajgarh Division, except a few in 
Narag range, have been demarcated, as have those in the 
Din. All the forests in the Rajgarh Division are classed 
as protected, and those in the Din as reserved, Inany of 
the latter being absolutely closed, 

__ The management of the tea plantations is also in the hands te. 
of the Forest Department, 


The zamindérs are allowed to cut grass and wood at half 
rates, I'he District Board and Municipal Committee manage 
their own forests independently, but they too are bound by the 
laws and reculations governing the Forest Department, The 
supervision of the forests madeover to zaméinddrs rests with the 
Revenue authorities, 








‘Mr. 8. H.E, Thompson, of the Indian Forest Department, waa Conservator from 


1ig4 to 1901, and Mr, GG, Minnikeu, ulay of that Department, from April 1902-1904, 
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CHAP.IL,C. ‘The only plantations are three small areas in the Rajgarh 

Forests. Division planted with deoddér, and one with cane in Simbalbéra. 

Plantations, The pén, a climber, was introduced into the Pachhéd Tahsil, and 
a few plants still remain. 


Eettlement. The settlement of the forests was made at the same time ag 
the last land settlement, and all rights are set forth in the Settle. 
ment Records in the District Office. 
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Section D—Mines and Minerals. - CHAP. II, D, 
Masyetic ore is found at Chehta, twenty-four miles north of Ming 
_Né&han, and the mine used to be worked ; but owing to its inacces- yines and 
sibility and the poor quality of the ore its working proved unpro. minerals, 
fitable, Its analysis was as follows :— | 


Per cent. Per cont. 
Veaquicride of Iron ae §«=—ss 0D | Phosphoric Acid os «= Traces. 
Pratoxide of Jron Fee 14°62 Biltalphide af Iron “_ Nil 
Protoxide of Manganese ... Wil. & (¢ Mycroscopic ons 006 
Aluminium i th 210 = 
Lima ok =r oso E Combined se Oris ® 
Magnesia a a Nel, 4 
Belphorio Acid » Trace, = ( Alumio oo 133 
- 
| =. 
am J 
= Cee ous san 134 
and 
Metallic Lron a0 70°53 


Old iron mines exist at Pila Lana, Khera, Sirmirand Kansar 
villages, but these are no longer worked. Lead used to be » 
mined by the people at Bhatnol, in bh27 Chandu, on the southern 
bank of the Tons, but the mine has fallen in. A copper mine 
exists at Chandni, one of alum in Narag, and mines of mica and 
marble in Joghar and in the Nahra Dhér, 

Ochre is mined at Hitin and Bhalar villages in Rainké and 
gold is found in very small quantities in the sands of the 
Markanda, Rin, Baté and of streams in the kKhols, such as the 
Lohgar, Gumti, Tilokpur, Khdri, Bheron and Matar. The 
washers (Sonfs) obtain permits from the Forest Department on 
payment of a royalty which varies in amount. Very little gold 
is obtained, and the washing is not remunerative, though the gold 
is very pure and much in demand, | 


Limestone is found throughout the State, and slate in ample 
quantities in Rainkd and Pachhid Tabsfls. The best quarry is at 
Bhalag in Rainké. The Forest Departinent levies a royalty on 
the slate quarried, 








CHAP, Il, E. 
Manufac- 
tures, 

Néban Foundry. 
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Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 


Tue foundry at Ndhan was started in 1867, and was known 
chiefty for its manufacture of weights, But as this work brought 
no adequate return, the late Raja, Sir Shamsher Prakash, G.C.S,1., 
decided to make wrought iron, thus turning to account the 
large deposits of ore tobe found in his territory. For this work: 
he obtained an engineer from England (Mr, F. BR, Jones, M.I.M.E., 
the present Superintending Engineer and patentee of the several 
types of sugarcane crushing mills now manufactured), who on 
arrival found this to be an exceptionally good maguetic iron ore, 
Machinery was got out from England, anda blast furnace was 
erected. Charcoal was to be used as fuel, and this of course 
made the iron very expensive, but as the ore contained practically 
no phosphorous or sulphur, the iron produced equalled the best 
Swedish brands, for which there was a large market in India at 
high rates, Unfortunately for the prospects of the Nahan Iron 
Works, just at this time Swedish iron was replaced by English 
mild steel at a greatly reduced price, Ths idea of making 
wrought iron at Nahan was abandoned, and the present manufac- 
ture of sugar mills was instituted. 

During the last ten years the original works have been greatly 
enlarged, the number of moulding shops being more than doubled, 
The capacity of the foundry is 75 tons a week, The pig-iron, 
and coke are obtained from Burakar in Bengal. Sand for moulds 
is brought from Dera, 13 miles away, on camels. The machine 
shops have also been added to, and now contain some of the latest 
designs of both English and American machinery, They are 
arranged as far as possible on the modern principle of keeping the 
work progressing from tool to tool until they reach the fitung" 
shops without traversing the same ground twice over, 


An extensive system of standards, templates, guages, ete,, is 
followed, so that all parts broken or worn out while at work in the 
crushing season can be replaced at a moment's notice, 


In the smithy there are twenty-two fires and a small furnace 
in which three dozen roller spindles can be treated at one time. 
Two power hammers are in use, and a hydraulic forging press 
driven by an oil engine. The pattern and carpenters’ shop has 
the usual wood-working machinery, Two Lancashire boilers 


supply steam for driving the works, the fuel being wood, which 


is brought in from the surrounding jungles. 

The foundry gives employment to six hundred men, the ma- 
jority of whom have been taught their trade here, Besides mills, 
a few lathes, planing machines, fans, vices, etc,, are turned out every 
year, but these are put to work in Ndban or sent to the foundry 


repairing shops in the plains. 
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lf the foundry and the Jail workshops at Ndhan itself be CHAP. IL E. 
excepted, there are hardly any manufacturing industries in the Arts and 
State. Receptacles for storing grain are made of bamboo at Tilokpur Manufac- 
and some other places. In the hills pardts or large platters, mafkas —-"°™ 
or large vessels, etc., are made of the wood of the bards and kemé rie Nenagh 
trees, Wooden churns are also made and sold in large quanti. 
ties at the Rainké and Tilokpur fairs. Cane furniture is also 
made at Amboha. Native musical instruments, coarse cotton 
clothes, and darris are madein Ndhan. In the hills woollen 
blankets are woven by hand, 


CHAP. Il, F. 


Commerce 
and Trade. 


Exports, 


importa 


a0 
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Section F.—Commerce and Trade. 


Wuear, gram, turmeric, dried ginger, opium, maize, rice, 
honey, dried pomegranate seeds, harar (yellow myrobolan), 
kishta timber (Prunus armenica), bawboo and walnuts are exported , 
from the State, ‘The only manufactured articles exported are the 
sugarcane-pressing machine and appliances made in the: Ndhan 
foundry. Wheat and gram are also generally exported from the 
Diin to Chuhrpur, in the Derah Dun, which is the nearest market 
for the Din people, and to which they carry their own produce in 
their own conveyances. 

Grain is also exported to the Ambala District,from the Din, 
but only by foreign traders. Surplus grain and other produce of 
the hills is brought down to Nahan or exported to Simla, Dagshat, 
Kasauli and Solon, whichever is nearest to the producers’ home. 
The hill people generally bring down wheaten and maize flour to 
Nahan for sale, the trade being considerable at the times when 
the State revenue is paid. The trade of the hills consists chiefly 
of dried ginger and turmeric, next to these opium and walnuts. 
The zaminddéra themselves generally carry their dried ginger 
and turmeric down to Bildspur or Jagadhri in the Ambala 
Wistrict, but sometimes traders buy these articles in the hills and 
carry them down themselves, Contractors cut logs, shafts and 
sleepers from ‘the forests and after obtaining permission and 
giving due notice, float these down the Jumna to Jagddhri Rail- 
way Station. Opium is exported to Jubbal and other States, and 
also to the plains, Opium was formerly largely exported to Phiul 
Mahér4éj in the Nabha State, but this trade has now greatly 
decreased, Tobacco is exported in small quantities as is the fine 
bdemati rice. Chillies are also exported, J 


All kinds of cloth, metal and other utensils, salt, and sugar 
are imported from the plains. Ifthe harvest is a bumper one, 


 Sirmtir produces sufficient grain for its own consumption, and 


even has a surplus for export, and grain is almost always exported 
from the Dain. There is very little demand for imported grain 
in the State except in Tahsil Nahan. 


ee ne 
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Section G.—Means of communication. 


Tue nearest railway station is Barra on the North-Western 
Railway, and this is connected with Kal4é Amb bya road which 
is now being metalled. Krom Kaél4 Amb to Néhan, a distance of 
eleven miles and two furlongs, there is a good road eighteen feet wide, 
There is also an excellent road between NAhan and Nahna Tikar. 
Light carts can go from Naéhan to Sardéhan, twenty-seven miles, 
The carriage road, twenty-nine miles long, from Ndéhan to Rampur 
on the Jumna is in excellent condition. For four and-a-half miles 
from Nahan it descends, but the remaining twenty-three miles 
are level. A road runs from Niahan vid Paunta and Bhangani 
to Réjpur, and one from Paunta to Kalesar in Ambéla 
District. 


The road from Nahan to Rainka, a distance of sixteen miles, 
after the first four miles is only passable for mules and ponies, 
There is a permanent establishment for the repairs of the Kalé 
Amb, Simla and Paunta roads, 


The road, nine miles long, which connects Kal4 Amb with 
Sadhaura was constructed by the State. The establishment for 
its up-keep is under the control of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, 


There is a spacious sarai of pakke masonry, with dald-khéndg 


on either side of the gateway, at Kil4 Amb. One of the rooms » 


in the upper storey is furnished in Kuropean fashion, At Ndhan 
itself there is a good sarai, and alsoa Dak Bungalow on a spot 
commanding a good view of the Kidrda Din. A Khé&nséma 
is attached to the Dak Bungalow. There i$ a separate sarai for the 
use of hill people near the spring below the town. Several temples 
at Ndhan also offer accommodation to travellers, In the temples 
at Paunta there is ample accommodation for Hindtis and Sikhs, 
and aroom inthe Tahsfl may be used by officers on circuit. 
The District Board is also about to build a bungalow there, 
At Majra thereisa good bungalow belonging to the District 
Board, and at Kolar, twelve miles from Ndhan, there is a rest- 
house. On the Simla road, twelve miles from Ndhan, there is a 
beautifully situated bungalow at Banethi, There is accommoda- 
tion for travellers at several other stages on this road, 


CHAP, Il, G. 
Means of 


communl= 
Cation. 


Sarnia and test: 
OnSMs, 


The Simla-Nahan road runs by Phagu through Keonthal | 


State to Bhojal. Thence to Chalha, in Jubbal and on to Kaélé- 
bich near the crest of the Chor mountain, The stages between 
thisand Ndhan are Tisri, Chehta Lena (where are iron mines), 
Antin, Panydli, Mahipur, 
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CHAP. ll, G. There is only one telegraph office, that at Nahan. There are 

Means of ost Offices at N&han, Sardhan, Rainka, Paunta, Nahna Tikar, 

communi- Sanera, Réjearh, Méjraand Shala, The Post Offices have, how- 

cation. ever, been made over to the British Government on certain condi- 

Post andtelee tions, the principal one being that Government shall maintain a 

Beaph oftiver. Tonga Service between Nabhan and a Railway Station. The road 
between Kali Amb and Baréira is accordingly being metalled by 
the Punjab Public Works Department. 


CHAPTER III.—ADMINISTRATIVE, 





Section A.—Administrative Divisions. 
Tue old administrative divisions were called rwaziris. 
were twelve in number, and their names were as follows :— 


» Dbérthi 
Nbhan : 


fi. Dk 
“+ 12, Ehol, 


Cl. 

#, Eeontan. 
. 43, Neori. 
(4. Pachhiid., 
La. 


| CHAP. Ill, A. 
THOS? pg aministra- 
: tive. 
een eg res Administrative 
| Paunta oS Girings, Divisions, 
| , Karli. 
Rainké 


Palvi. 


1. 
ff 


Each of these wazéris consisted of several bho;es which were 
further sub-divided into bdses. The statement below gives the 

















bhojes in each Tahasil :-— 
Tahait. Bhoses, Bhapes, Fihoges, 
(1) Sardéhan, (8) Naoni. (15) Baérthal, 
omet |i pees | OF ee 
: 4) Jaitak. 1) Dandor. ) Nabiwag, 
ain +t) Panjahal (12) Gird-Nawah, | (19) Maidhér, 
O Jhéjar. (18) Bajdhara, (20) Jhhdla. 
L(7) Eathina, | (14) Barhmd-Bhid. | 
(1) Eathwar, (6) Kémarg, | (9) Haripor, 
{03} Eorgah. (6) Ang). | (10) Malgi. 
Paunta + (3) Sakhnoli. (7) Korla. | (11) Lohgarh, 
| 4) Giripar, (8) Dan. 
C (1) Lawiss, (18) Keontan. ; (34) Diman, 
(2) Bonjah. (19) Dhiéimla, (35) Bakhog, 
(3) Choa. (20) Ghat. (36) Badhorli, 
(4) Raésomindhar, | (21) Mohanaki, (37) Sarsdbbarog 
(5) Jebar. (22) Boharli. (38) Babelgi. 
6) Dingar. (23) Thalera, (89) Suriha 
(7) Boneri. (24) Chamrog, (40) Baj 
, ' (8) Mangeadh, (25) Bhajera, (41) Bhelan-Ehds, 
Pachbéd att (9) Dachh, (28) a be (42) Mdsaryg, 
(10) Kotla. | (27) Dharthi, (43) Shell, 
(11) Pinwan (28) Gharar, (44) Dharoli. 
(12) Band (29) Ebmlog. (45) Panjerli, 
- ' (18) Kotki Ratoli (30) Pargiyal, (46) Péori. 
is) Cas it ropes aig | (47) Shia, 
15) Chakli. | Soahaln, (48) Mangan, 
| Jalalat. (38) Haban. (49) Bbilli, 
L(17) Kalyan, 
; (1) Dadhog. (14) Ganog. (27) Nenidhir, 
(2) roti, (15) Senj-Salora, | (28) Jbakdndang, 
(3) Chebta. | (16) Ludhidina, (29) Chanda. 
1 (4) Salsathe, (17) Rajéna. (20) Shilai, 
(6) Raiki. (18) Chana. (31) Mast. 
(7) Bhima, | Naonsan, (83) Shils, 
Rainké 4 (8) Pdnar. (21) Kardli, (4) Jémdin, 
(9) Gandhori | (22) Jail. | (35) Nihar. 
(10) Bhawdi. (23) oo 7 | (86) Eachhiyi. 
(11) Dasdkana (24) Haléhin, | (87) Mabipur, 
; (12) Tikri. (25) Banog. | (38) Sanorah, 
(13) Sdnghoa. (26) Bangta. (39) Ratank, 


An official called gu/dar, a corruption of ghalddér (literallya 
store-keeper of grain) was in charge of each waziri. He was also 
called jamanddr, and had a bardti or chaprdsi under him, These 
officials often used to live in the capital and visit their charges 
when they pleased. Each bhoj had a sidéna or headman and over 


each group 


of two or more bhojes there was a chontru or zailddr. 


A sidna had a dhimédéras his deputy, but the latter was not 


recognized as a public servant, 
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CHAP, Ill, A. The whole State is now divided into four Tahsils which are 
Administra- further divided into sails, patwdr circles (halkds) and mauzas. 
ve. 


The zails are as followa :— 
Administrative | | 
Divigions. Tahal, Zail, 
Daghera, 
Amriyin, 
Haripur. 
42, Bhdngarni. 
Ramriu, 


Niéban ' sad i ; 
Pannta 


Chiori. 

Bingrih, 

Bhawii. 
Mast. 

. Gunddéhin, 

Bain. 


. Deothi Majhgdon. 
hémld, 


Rainkd 


= = 
etagjewe= oh he 
a ‘ a = © = * . 





Pachhad 4, Méngarh, 
6. The jagfrs of Kanwars Ranzot 
‘Singh and Randfp Singh, 
Li, Narng, 
The statement below gives the area, population and the 
number of patwdr circles and gails in each Tahsil :— 




















PoruLATion 2h pe 
Tabef! lee lee 
. et ce las g ése3 
: = e & |820\ 8% 
E Z e fhe ae 
Nihon | 158,786 10,079 7,607 | 17,886 a a 
Paunta | 150,465) 16,995 | 12,147 | 9,072 | 10| 8 
Pachbad on M7711) 18,789 | 16,697 50,486 28 G 
Rainké | 1,114,688, 29,668 | 98,675 | 53,243) 27) 7 
Total ees | 2,071,560) 75,461 60,226 | 135,667 18 | 18 


There is no Wazir or Diwdn in the State, as the Raja him- 
self administers it, with the assistance of a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary, 


_ The State has agreements for direct extradition of criminals 
in accordance with the Indian Act with Patidla, Keonthal, Kalsia, 
Chamba, Baghat and Kotsha, | 


_ _ The State receives Rs. 13,785 yearly from Government 
in lieu of transit dues, the money being paid through the Com- 
missioner of the Delhi Division, 
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Section B.— Justice. 


Tae Indian Civil Procedure Code is in force in the State, and 
the courts are organized thus :—The highest tribunalis the Judicial! 
Council of which the Rajé is ex-officio President. The remaining 
members, who are all nominated, are Major Vir Virkrama Singh, 
Kanwar Ranzor Singh, Mr. R. Warburton, Sardar Nardin Singh, 
and Babu Bishambar Dis. In the event of his being absent from 
the State, the Rajé nominates a President, The President with 
three members form a quorum, and the decision of the Council is 
that of the majority of the members, The President and members 
each send their opinions in writing, separately, to the Secretary to 
the Council who compiles the judgment from them, the opinion of 
the majority being followed. ‘This judgment, having been signed 
by the President and the members, is pronounced in open court, 
The Council only exercises appellate powers. 


The court of His Highness, sitting alone, is called the 
]jl4s-i-Khas, and exercises the functions of the Chief Court and of 
a Divisional Court in the Punjab. Appeals lie from this court 
to.the Judicial Council. Below it is the court of the District 
Judge, and subordinate to the latter are a Munsif with 2nd 
_ elass powers at Nahan and an Honorary Munsif (Kanwar Ranzor 
Singh), The Tahsildirs are also Munsifs, but haye only power 
to hear cases of the nature of Small Causes, up to the value of 
Ris, 15. 


The Hindu Law does not recognize pre-emption, and no such 
custom appears to have been enforced in Sirmtr until the Punjab 
Laws Act (1V of 1872) was made applicable to the State by 
the late Réjé. Since that Act was introduced it appears that 
authoritative decisions recognising the existence of such a custom 
have been passed by the State courts, 


The Indian Penal Code and Code of Criminal Procedure 
are in force, The Criminal Courts are organised as follows. 
The highest tribunal is the Judicial Council which has already 
been described. The court of His Highness sitting alone is called 
the Ijlis-i-Khas, and it exercises the functions of the Chief Court 
and of a Sessions Court in the Punjab. Appeals lie from this 
court to the Judicial Council. Below the Ijlds-i-Khis is the 
court of the District Magistrate and below that again the courts 
of the ‘Tahsflddrs, who exercise the powers of 2nd Class 
Magistrates. There is also an Honorary Magistrate exercising 
2nd Class powers. 











There were no regular courts in Sirmdr before the accession of Raji Sir Shamel 
Farkdsh who introduced the new system which has been remodelled by the preset ruler, 


CHAP. Ill, B, 


Justice. 
Civil justice. 


Prestmption. 


CHAP, Ill, B, 


Registration. 
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Legal practitioners are admitted to practice before these 
courts, both civil and criminal, and petition-writers are licensed 
according to the rules framed by the Chief Court of the 
Punjab. Persons who have passed the examinations of that 
Court are admitted to practise as legal practitioners and petition- 
writers without re-examination in the State. There are six 
pleaders, all of the first grade, regularly practising at Ndéhan, and 
twelve petition-writers, five at Nahan, three at Paunta and two at 
Pachhad and Rainka. : 

The Indian Registration Act is in force. The District 
Magistrate and Collector is Registrar, and the Tahsflddrs at 
Néhan, Paunta, Rainké and Sarfhan are Sub-Registrars, 
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Section C.—Land Revenue. CHAP. Il, Cx 
Land Re- 


Brrore Sambat 1870 B. (A.D. 1813) the revenue of the SPRR. 
State was collected in two ways, called inthe Pahfri dialect #dra co pon 
and kdila, kéré meaning cash revenue and kAdila revenue in kind 

The unit was the Adin, se, the amount of land which could be 

sown by a given amount (usually four kacheha mans) of seed- 

crain, This unit however was not constant, as the area which 

can be sown with a given amount of seed varies with the produc- 

- tiveness of the soil, Moreover the kdin itself varied, being 
sometimes five or even six kachcha mane in capacity, The #din unit 

was however uniformly assessed at one rupee in cash or two 
Rachcha mans of grain in kind, 


In 1883 B., during the reign of Raj& Fateh Parkdsh, a cash The Set oe 


; z acomment, 
assessment was first imposed throughout the State, except in the 18264.D. 
khols of Haripur and Néhan, where revenue in kind was collected 

by the bhandéri. The State demand was fixed at one-sixth of 

the gross produce, with the addition of a dadci4 or extra cess on 

each édin of land, 


In 1902 B, the batdi system was abolished in the two éhols 454% 
mentioned above, and they too were assessed ata cash revenue, 
In 1902 B. the revenue of 1883 B, was increased by 20 per 1864. 
cent, 


The first Regular Settlement was carried out under the '** A.D. 
‘orders of R4j4 Sir Shamsher Prakash in 1935 B., the assessment 
being fixed for a period of fifteen years. The whole State was 
surveyed and regular revenue records drawn up, At this settle- 
ment, in addition to the revenue demand, lambardéri, and patwir 
ceases and local rates were imposed, The State was then 
divided into four Tahsils, Nanan, Méjra, Pachhad and Pdlwi 
(Rainké).. The settlement operations met with considerable 
opposition in Rainké, fostered by certain officials who thought 
their interests threatened under the old régime, The zamin- 
dérs were ignorant of the precise amount of the demand and were 
mere puppets in their hands. 


The second Regular Settlement was commenced in 1944 B, 1874.0. 
under the direction of R&i Parmeshari Sahdi, a retired Superin- 
tendent of Settlement in the United Provinces, and completed 
in 1949 B. The zaméndérs offered no opposition to it. Only 14.0. 
Tahstls Paunta and Nabhan and wazirfs Sain (partly in Tahsil 
Pachhéd and partly in Raink4é) and Karli in Tabsil Rainka were 
re-surveyed, zailddrs were appointed and the cesses were increased 
by one per cent. for zailddri dues. 
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Sinuor Sate. J Cash assessmeni, | Parr A, 
The cesses finally sanctioned were as follows — 

Ra, A, 

Patwdr adm rey | iim oa ae nih 6 8 
Lambardiri ,.. a ‘te oa Pn » 65 0 
Zalld4ri = atm bee bas ane iis 1 0 

Local Rate... es sah ir. hie ww. 12.8 

Total oo 25 0 


The revenue at this Settlement was enhanced by 50 per cent, this 
increase being based on several considerations ‘—(1) the increase 
of the cultivated area, (2) the rise in prices, (3) the colonization 
of the Diin i/éga, and (4) the development of irrigation due to the 
increase in the uumber of fii/s, The State demand was mantained 
at one-sixth of the gross produce. To arrive at a fair assessment the 
average of the following four estimates of produce was accepted :— 
(1) the produce estimated by the saminddrs of the chak, (2) 
that estimated by Tahsildars, (3) that arrived at by an appraise- 
ment (kankzit) of selected fields, and (4) the estimates accepted at 
the previous settlement. The partd rates varied in different places 
according to the degree of productiveness of the land and the 
quality of the produce, F urther, owing to the rise in prices, the 
parta rates of the previous settlement were elightly increased, 
But the most rmportant factor in enhancing the revenue of the 
State was the colonization of the Din iléga. In 1938 B. the 
attention of the Raji was directed to the scheme, and the tract 
was colonized by Bhattis, Sainfs and Jats of the Hoshidérpur and 
Jullundur Districts and of the Rupar Tahsil in Ambdla, These 
sturdy and industrious people had very small holdings in their 
own districts, and as they were granted land on very favourable’ 
terms by the State, they rapidly colonized the Diin, At the first 
Regular Settlement the cultivated area of Tahsil Paunta was only 
20,775 bigahs pakka, most of it being barren waste, and the 
number of cultivators was small, The cultivated area is now 
(1902) 33,016 bigahs pakka, and though the value of land has 
also risen considerably, the number of pre-emption suits shows 
that competition for the land iskeen. A new canal taking out 
from the Giri, a little above Sirmur, the old capital, is now under 
consideration, and it is expected that this will inerease the produc- 
tiveness of the tract considerably. (ty 


At the first Regular Settlement the State was divided into 
estates (mauza or ilhdq), each comprising several ddses, Tho 
small size of the mauzas caused inconvenience both to the 
revenue officials and the people, so at the second Regular 
Settlement the mauzas were enlarged. The number of patwarts 
was increased, and the headmen, who used to get fixed sums by 
way of remuneration, were now given & pachotra of 5 per cent, 
on the land revenue, according to the rules under Act XVII of 


Siemon State, ] The common fund (malbah). [ Parr A. 
1887, and made responsible for the collection of the State GHAP. lL C, 
revenues,' Land Reve- 


In order to increase the number of Aytls the State decided to 
levy no water-rate for two years on every new 41! which had cost **” 
less than one hundred rupees, and for five years on those which 
had cost more, 


The land revenue was to be collected in four instalments, Revenue instal. 
vis., on the 15th Asfr and 15th Sdwan in the Rabi and on the 
15th Manghsar and 15th Poh in the Kharif. 

The land in the State being of very different qualities and Divisions into 
productive power, each Tahsil was divided into several chaks or (has ot asseat 
assessment circles: Ndhan into five, Paunta and Rainké into six 
each and Pachhad into seven, 


Some common land is attached to every village, and where The village com 
the village is divided into separate pattie each patti has its own com- ™9 land, 
monland. Every resident of the village or patti has the right to cut 
grass or fuel and to graze cattle in it, In the hills two kinds of 
lands are set aside for grass and attached to each village, ofs., (1) 
chardnd, ie, grazing land, (2) ghdsan, i.e, land on which grass is 
grown but which is not used for grazing, the grass being cut and 
stored for use during the winter or rainy season. The zaminddrs 
_are allowed to graze cattle or cut grass and trees for fuel in the 
zaminddéri forests, but wood for building purposes may be cut 
only with permission of the Collector. In villages where there 
is no zaminddri jungle the zaminddrs are allowed to graze cattle 
or cut trees for fuel in the unreserved forests, In all unreserved 
State forests agriculturists are exempted from payment of half 
the grazing dues, 


The malbah is not realized in cash, In the hills the amount 
required for expenditure in the common interest is collected by- 
a édchh or contribution realised in equal shares’ from every 
family in the dho/, and not according to the area of land held 
or the amount of land revenue paid, When any article is need- 
edit is generally collected in kind by a bé@chh, cash being seldom 
collected and only on special occasions, Collections are generally 
made for feeding faéirs or holy men, and for celebrating festivals, 
Cash is also collected by fdchk to meet the expenses of cases 
relating to common interests or for the construction of temples. 
There being no Jhojes in the Din ildéga, the villagers arrange 
the amount of contribution (or bdéchh) among themselves, but 
in the hill tracts the /ambarddrs or dhiméddérs have this respon- 


The comm 


' The lambarddra were also mado responsible for maintaining correct mgistera of all 
marriages, and for reporting them to the Tabs{l., As remuneration they receive a ropee at each 
marriage and annas eight for each rif. 


* The more important families pay a larger share, 
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CHAP. II, Cs sibility, Zambarddrs in the plains have power to incur all expen- 
Land Reve- ditura nece for the community, Money or grain is borrowed 
nue. : 


from some shop agreed upon, and the sum realized afterwards from 
en cate) the land-owners in proportion to the land revenue paid, Phiméddrs 
| " (Deputy lambardirs) collect revenue under the supervision of the 
lambardérs and perform their duties in their absence, 
The income from 


‘chy Encarta All ineome derived from the common land, viz., from con- 


' tracts for grass, sale of fuel, timber, etc., is divided by the owners 
among themselves, 


$1 


[ Parr A, 


Revenue rates. 
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CAak Edncar, 


Chk Tanjébal, 


Chak Dh&rthi, 


Céad Bajdbra, 
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Generally speaking the soil of this Tahsil, which on the 
south adjoins the Ambila District, is sandy 


Name of iste, and stony, It comprises the 5 chaks shown 


chak, mit halts, : | betas : 
ire ie - 55 in the margin, The Dharthi Dhér and 
Panjahal "a9 Nahan fol lie wholly within it. With the 
are ~» 14 exception of a small portion irrigated by 
mi nf the Girt and Jalal which flow along its 


borders and the Markanda which flows through it, it is almost 
entirely dependent on the rainfall. The zaminddrs are of an 
inferior class, and the people living round Néhan itself make mere 
by selling grass and fuel than by cultivation. In the vicinity of 
Néhan self-cultivating owners are few, and most of the land is 
cultivated by tenants, These are mostly Gujars in the part 
adjoming Ambdla and Kanets in the Dharthi, but tenants are 
difficult to obtain, and land is often left fallow in consequence, 
Steps have been taken by the State with good results to prevent 
tenants being enticed away by one proprietor from another. 
Sugarcane, ginger and turmeric are grown on the banks of the 
Jalil and Giri, and mango trees are plentiful. 


Chak Kansar in the Dhirthi, though hilly, is the richest 
chak in the Tahsil, and pays a rate two annas higher than the rest. 
24°8 per cent. of its area is irrigated by the Girl and other 
streams, and 65°2 of it is cultivated by the Kanet proprietors 
themselves, there being few tenants, and occupancy tenants only 
cultivate 10°5 per cent. Kolfs are the principal tenants. 


Chak Panjahal on the Dharthi range, adjoining Ndhan, is 
also hilly and of average fertility, with some irrigation from 
Khals or natural torrents, It is assessed at the same rate as tha 
Dharthi iléga, and below that of Kdnsar or J hajar. The owners 
are Bhats, Kauets and Kolis, and generally indifferent cultivators. 
Owners cultivate 60°8 per cent. of the area under cultivation. 
Only 16°12 per cent, of that area is irrigated ; cultivation is 
dependent on the rainfall and the people are not well off. 


The soil of the Dhdrthi chak is bad, and there is’ little 
irrigation, only 10 per cent. of the cultivated area being scantily 
watered by hill torrents, ‘the rate on irrigated land is only 45 
per cent. of that paid in Kansar ehak. Only 48 per cent, of the 
area is cultivated by the owners themselves who are poorly off, 
and 10 per cent. by occupancy tenants, Kanets, Bhits and Kolis 
are the principal cultivators, The chak lies in the hills on the 
road to Simla, 


Chak Bajahra comprises some khols and is traversed 
by the Markanda, Saildni Nadi and Rin, which irrigate leas 
than 10 per cent, of its area, Its produce is, however, excellent,. 
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and the irrigated area pays twice the rate imposed in all the 
other chaks, except Kansar. Asa whole the ehak equals Nardin- 
garh Tahsil in fertility, and the people are fairly well-to-do, 
Many of its villages are held by officials of the State. The 
people also sell grass, wood and milk in Nadhan. Only 15°38 per 
cent, of the area 1s cultivated by occupancy tenants, 


Jhajar, a rugged uneven chak, adjoins Bajéhra and the 
Kotaha déga of Ambala, It contains some khols, More than 
half the area is cultivated by tenants, and 10°8 per cent. is held 
by those who have rights of occupancy. 20-4 per cent. is irrigated, 
and the rate assessed is the same as that in Panjéhal and 
Dharthi, but lower than in Kdnsar or Bajadhra as the su ply 
of water is smaller. The cultivators are Kanets, Bhats and Ra 
with some Pathans, Jogis and Baggdls, 


Paunta Tahsfl contains 169 villages, distributed as shown in 

| the margin. It comprises three natural diyi- 

aoe “0.1, Stons,—the Dan plain, the hill tract and the 
Haripur 7 Haripur khol, Of these the Din is the 


Din ae As At Boe ee tees a 2a; : "= 58 
Ali Khera wl most productive, being watered by the Giri 
Girip ‘ 


- § and Bata rivers. Hill torrents also irricate 
pe “= 59 parts of the dhol and hill tracts. In the Din 


—— the land of the Pardini tract, which is 
Total ~~ 18 under the Forest Department, is very 

fertile, but it isnot cultivated. Néli Khera 
is a very rich tract in the Din, but it receives no irriga- 
tion, and even its cattle have to be watered at the Jumna, 
A few wells exist in the Din, but the supply is short in the hot 
weather. Though the Giri traverses the Tahsil, there is little 
irrigation from it. Thereare extensive sdl forests. The people 
of the Tahsil are well off. Since the former settlement the culti- 
vated area has largely increased, as already noted, and owing to 
this and the rise in prices its revenue was trebled at the current 
settlement. 


Chak: Harfpur lies in the midst of the forest of Haripur khol 
adjoining Jagddhri Tahsil. It is less stony than the Pahéri 
chak, but more su than the Duin, Parts of ‘it are level, parts 
uneven, and its soil is genevally full of stones, but more produe. 
tive than the Din or Nali Khera. The cultivators include smany 
Gujars, Fuel and grass is abundant, and the chak pays a rate 50 

er cent. above that of the Duin, and slightly in excess of that 
levied in the hills, | 


The Dun edak is almost a levei - lain, extending fre : 
village between the hills up to the Bat, by which some pare vr 
it is irrigated. It is a fertile chak, though part of it is stony. 
The cultivators include Banjards, Jats, Sainis and Bahtis from 
Hoshiarpur and Jullundur Districts and Tahs{l Kupar, These 
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Chak Pahari. 
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colonists are well off, and most of them are land-owners, who 
cultivate 49°2 per cent., occupancy tenants only holding 1-3 per 
cent. Only 6°7 per cent of the cultivated area is irrigated, and 
the assessed rates are much below those of the hill chats, few 
valuable crops being grown, 


Chak Nali Khera is also level, lying between the hills and 
the Jumna. It is intersected by the Giri fromthe north. Paunta 
lies within it. The surface is irregular and covered with hillocks, 
but the soil is productive. Ndli Khera proper, between Tibba 
Gharib Nath and the Jammu Khdla range, has no wells, and 
elsewhere wells are only used for drinking water. Wells have 
a limited supply and run dry in the hot weather, when 
cattle have to be watered at the Jumna. Only 3-9 per cent. 
of the area is irrigated from the Giri and Bata. 63°12 per cent. 
is cultivated by owners, and 6°9 by occupancy tenants. The 
cultivators are the same as those in the Diin, and the rates of 
assessment slightly higher on irrigated, but lower on bardni land 
than in the Din. 


The chak Giripdr contains ten villages and lies between the 
Giriand the Jumna, It is more level than the Néli Khera and 
Din ehaks, and consists of Akddir land, which is not very fertile. 
Wheat, gram and til are the chief crops. The cultivating castes. 
are the same as in the Nali Khera and Din, but self-cultivating 
peasant owners only hold 24 per cent. and tenants 13 per cent. 
of the cultivated area, the rest being owned by Sardar Strat 
Singh and other large proprietors, A considerable area is 
irrigated by fils, and the supply of water is more abundant than 
in the Din or Nali Khera, Owing to the proximity of the forests, 
grezing is abundant and many cattle are kept. Some Ranghars 
also own land in this chak. The cultivating classes are well off. 
Produce is sold in Dera Din and Ambiila and the chak, like the 
Nali Khera and Din, is open to cart tratftic, 


Chak Korla is a hilly circle lying across the Giri, and about 
12 per cent. of its area is irrigated by khd/s. Gdatu, one of its 
villages, is a health resort for Paunta Tahsil, aad the Tahs{ldér 
has his head-quarters there during the rains, ‘Turmeric, ginger 
and other hill crops are grown, the caltivating classes being 
Kanets, Bhats and Kolfs. Cultivating owners hold 33 per cent, 
and occupancy tenants 2 per cent. of the cultivated area. Irri- 
gated land pays the highest rate in the State, but Bérdni pays 
As. 1°9 a bigah less than similar land pays in the hill tracts, 
The circle is surrounded by forests, The people are moderately 
well-to-do, | 

The Pabéri or hill chaé comprises 52 villages in the Tons 
no less than 29 per cent. of the cultivation being irrigated. 
Turmeric and ginger are grown in all the villages, except those 
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at the base of the hills, the leaves of the dda trees which grow 
along the kids being used for manuring the latter crop, Sugar- 
eane is grown in Chiindni village. Gum is produced by the jdgu 
tree. More than 51 per cent. of the cultivated area is held by 
self-cultivating owners, occupancy tenants only holding 6 per cent. 
The assessment rates are as high as those in Haripur, and the 
people are well-to-do. ‘Ihe tracts round Cha4ndni and Ratewaha, 
both owned by Kanwar Randip Sinch, are especially fertile, 


Tahsil Rainké lies to the north of Tahsil Néhan. It con- 
No.op  Si8ts of six efaks—Karli, Sain, Sangrah, 


Choks. mahal. Bhawai, Kangra (I) and Kangra (LI). 
Rarli .. 39 The soil is fertile and the people are com- 
Sanaa ~ Ss paratively rich, The revenue demand was 
Bhawai 47 increased by 50 per cent. at the last scttle- 
Rinoce (ID “* 3, ment. The Giri river flows for a consider- 


able distance throuch the Tahsfl, but irri- 
gates only a small area. The creater part is owned by Kanets 
and Bhits; a little by Kolis. The chief products are rice, ginger, 
turmeric, wheat, maize, walnuts and opium, 

Of the chaks, Karli is the most fertile. 70 per cent. of tha 
whole area is cultivated by the owners themselves, while tenants 
with rights of occupancy possess 7 percent 59 per cent. of the 
area is irrigated. The rate of revenue is 40 per cent. higher than 
the rate in Paunta Tahsfl on irrigated land and 30 per cent. higher 
on unirrigated. 

The soil of chak Sain produces rice of the best quality. 40 per 
cent. of the area is irrigated. Owners cultivate 51 per cent. of the 
whole cultivated area, while tenants with rights of oceupancy 
possess 3°16 per cent. A considerable part of the land is owned 

y the inhabitants of Nahar, some of whom got it in return for 
services rendered to the State, while others were given it in charity, 
while others purchased it from impoverished owners, The 
rate of revenue was increased by 25 per cent. at the last settle. 
ment, 

Chak Sangrah.—In this chat the rate of revenue is the same 
asin chak Sain, The chaéis mountainous country, Manure of 
all kinds is used. ‘The area cultivated by the owners themselves 
is 64 percent. of the whole cultivated area, Tenants with rights 
of occupancy cultivate 15°19 per cent, | 


In chak Bhawai the area cultivated by the landlords them- 
selves is 76°12 per cent, and that by the tenants with rights of 
occupancy 7°12 per cent. of the total cultivated area, The chak 
is remarkable, in that no village in itis owned by an outsider, 
Landowners are for the most part Kanets and Bhats, but Kolis 
are also found with proprietary rights. The soil of this chai 
is of the same quality as of ehaé Karli. The rate of revenue is 
the same as in that cAaé. 
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_ The people of Kdngra (1) chak are comparatively prosperous, 
They are of cood physique and industrious habits. The soil is 
poorer than that of Kangra (II), and the rate of revenue propor- 
tionately lower. The area cutivated by the landlords themse ves 
is 68°12 per cent. of the total cultivated area. Tenants with 
right of occupancy cultivate 3°17 per cent. The area irrigated is 
25 per cent, of the cultivated area. Land-owners are Kanets 
and Bhats. 

In Kangra (II) owners cultivate 62°15 per cent. of the whole 
area cultivated, and 18°14 per cent. is cultivated by hereditary 
tenants. ‘The irrigated area is one-fourth of the whole cultivated 
area, 


Pachhad Tahs{] has been divided into seven chaks. It yields 


1. Matheson. the largest revenue of all the Tahsfls. At 
2. Kargdnun. the last settlement the revenue was inereas- 
7 a eeedth. ed by Rs, 3,549. The whole Tahsil is 
5. Sarahan, hilly. The rivers Giri and Jalal flow 
a ei through it, but irrigate a very small area, 


The Sain Dhar produces Adsmatt rice of the 
best quality. The chief landowners are Kanets and Bhits. In 
some villages Kolis own the land. Manure of all kind is used 
throughout the whole Tahsil. The tobacco of Panjhote is 
famous for its quality. Walnuts, pomecranates and the “ Halla” 
nut (Halela) are among the important products. The road to 
Dagshdi from Néhan passes through the Tahsil. It contains 
the jigirs of Kanwar Randifp Singh and Kanwar Ranzor 
Singh. 

In Majhgdon the irrigated area is 37 per cent., and the area 
cultivated by the landlords themselves is 67°12 per cent. of the 
whole area and under cultivation. Tenants with rights of 
occupancy possess 7'3 percent. ‘The inhabitants are comparative- 
ly wealthy. The soil ia of excellent quality. The revenue 13 at 
the highest rate in the State. The landowners are Kanets and 
Bhats. 

Of the whole area of chaé Kargéinun 42 per cent. is irrigated, 
The area cultivated by owners themselves is 69°12 per cent., 
while the tenants with rights of occupancy cultivate 1:4 per cent, 


In chak Kajgarh the people are fairly well-off. The Irrigated 
area is 30°8 per cent, of the whole cultivated area. Owners them- 
selves cultivate 59°11 per cent., while tenants with right of oecu- 
pancy cultivate 5°17 per cent. The rate of revenue is two annas 
in the rupee lower than the rate in Majhedon and Karganun, 


The area irrigated in Mangadh is 38-17 per cent, of the whole 
cultivated area. The area cultivated by owners is 42°17, that by 
tenants with rights of occapany 5°15 per cent, Tis soil is fertile 
The chat is noted for its walnuts. The rate of revenue is 20 pe 
cent, above the rate is Majhgdon, 
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In chak Sarahan the area czltivated by the owners them- 
selves is 67°2 per cent. and that cultivated by tenants with rights 
of occupancy is 3°11 per cent. of the whole area cultivated, Only 
22°19 per cent, of the cultivated area isirrigated. The people are 
poor. The rate of revenue is only half as heavy as the rate in 
Mangadh. It was decreased at the last settlement. 

__ In Narag the rate of revenue is the same asin Raéjgarh. Its 
inhabitants are prosperous. The irrigated area is 38 per cent, 
of the whole area cultivated. The area cultivated by owners 
themselves is 69°15 per cent. Tenants with rights of occupancy 
cultivate 6 per cent, 

_ _ Of the cultivated area in e4a# Ponwdla § per cent, is 
irrigated, 40 per cent, is cultivated by owners, and 10 per cent, by 
occupancy tenants, | 

The important ja girddrs are :-— 

(1) Kanwar Randip Singh. 
(2) Kanwar Ranzor Singh. 
(3) Kanwar Devi Singh. 
(4) Midn Jagat Jit Chand. 
(5) Mian Partdb Singh, Bildspuria., 
(6) Mahant Paras Ram Dds of Jagan Nath’s temple, 
(7) Mahant Sumer Nath, Réj Guru, 
(8) Kanwar Surchet Singh, 
(9) Kanwar Kundan Singh. 
(10) Kanwar Mohan Singh. 


The memory of Mahant Banwéri’Dés, at whose instance 


Mahérija Karam Parkdsh founded the town of N&han, is held in 


great reverence, A jdgir is assigned to his successors, ‘lheir 


pedigree table is given below :— 
Mahant Banwari Das. 


Mahant Sing’ Rikh, 

Mahant Nitin Das, 

Mahant Knshi Das. 

Mahant Rim Krishan Déa, 

Mahant Médbo Das. 

Mahant Mohan Das, 

Mahant Citivas Das (who died before he succeeded), 
Mahant Pied Rém Das, 
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Another personage worthy of mention is the Raj Guru, 
from whom the ruler and members of his family receive 
religious instruction (qur-mantra). A great concourse (jashan) 
takes place on the Dusehra at Kali’s temple (where the Raj 
Gurn lives), and incense is burnt and prayers offered (hatwan). 
Buffaloes and goats are sacrificed, and there is dancing, The Raja 
seats the Gtiru by his side and offera a nazrdna to him. Then the 
other members of the Raja's family and the darbéris offer him 
presents. ‘The Mahant is a jooi worshipper of the goddess Kili.’ 

A. jégirddr collects and keeps the revenue of his jégir village. 
He is entitled to every kind of revenue of his village, even local 
rate and income from excise. He appoints his own lambarddr, 
zatldér and patwdri, | 

The rule as to the resumption of jégire is that one-third 
lapses on the death of the assignee, another third on the death of 
his successor, while on the death of the third holder his successor 
is given a life allowance, 

The State has endowed several temples and religious persons 
with assignments of land revenue. In some cases proprietary 
rights, a3 ‘well as the revenue, have been conferred on these. 


The gross annual income of the State is Rs. 8,59,896, of 
which sum Ks, 3,47,896 is derived from estates outside 
Sirmur, 
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Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue, 


Tarre is no license for the wholesale vend of country spirit, CHAP. Ill, D, 
and still-head duty is not levied, Country spirit is made in the missellane- 
State, retail vendors being allowed to distil their own liquor. The ous Reve- 
licenses for retail sale are auctioned as in the Punjab, Theré are "4® 
shops at— a 

Tah t! Néhan: Nahan, Tilokpur, and Bankdbéra (kept by 
one contractor), 

Tahsil Pauntt: Sataun, Bata Mandi, Paunta, Kolar, and 
Miajra, 

Tahsil Rainkd : Rainka, 

Tahsil Pachhéd: Thaur, Nawar, Sardhan, Argusina, Kaélé 
Ghar, Karganun, Jalon, Narag and Sandna, 

European liquor is only sold retail at Ndhan by a firm 
trading under the name of ‘ Universal Supplier,’ which obtains 
its supply from British territory. Kum imported from British 
territory is sold at Nahan both in this shop and by the retail 
vendor of country spirit. 

The hill opium grown in the State is alone used, twenty-four °!*™ 
licenses for its wholesale vend being issued. The retail licenses 
are auctioned as in the Punjab, The shops are distributed as 
follows :— 

Tahsil Nafan: one shop at Nanan, 

Tuhsil Paunta: ten shons—Paunta, Kolar, Mayjra, Bata 
Mandi, Bhangdni, Rajpur, Chandni, Manpur, Puruwala and 
Sataun. 

; Tahsil Rainkd : one shop—Rainka. 

Tahsil Pachhad: ten shops —Narag, Thaur, Nawdr, Rajgarh, 
Kagdnu, Sardhan, Galon, Argusina and Kotla Birog, Sanidod 
and Kala Ghat. 

Hemp grows wild in the State, but bhang only appears 
to be used in small quantities. Some charas is imported from 
British territory. The licenses for the vend-of opium also cover 
that of drugs, 

The Indian Stamp and Court-fees Acts are in foree, the Stamz. 

judicial stamips being distinct from the non-judicia!, Judicial 
stamps are for 1, 2, 4, 6, 8 and 12 annas and for lI, 2, 4, 5, 
7, 8, 10, 16, 20, 30, 40, GO, 70, 100, 200 and 400 rupees. 
Non-judicial stamps are for 2, 4 and 8 annas and for 1, 2, 4, 
8 and 16 rupees. Ali these stamps are obtained from Messrs, 
Waterlow and Sons in England. Stamps are sold at the Sadr 
and Tahsil Treasuries, There are ten licensed vendors, two ot 
Nahan and at Paunta and three at Rainka and Pachhad, one at 
each place being an official. 
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Section E.—Lecal and Municipal Government. 
CHAP. Ill, E. Tue amalgamated offices of the District Board and Municipal 


Local Gov- Committee are called the District Municipal Board. The 
ernment. President of the Municipal Committee, who is ex-ojjicio Vice-Pre- 
Board, sident of the District Board, is in charge of the Board. 


_ The District Board has a President, a Vice-President and 
nineteen members, 
There is only one District Board for the whole State. The 
only municipality is Ndhan, 
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Section F.—Public Works. 


Tue Public Works Department of the State is in the charge CHAP. Ill, r 
of a superintending engineer, subordinate to whom is an assistant , ./_ 
enginger | actual charge of the work of the department, which works. 
construe all public buildings and looks after the Simla-Paunta 
and Kal mbHoads, The District and Municipal Boards carry 
out their wn works, The Public Works Department has recently 
built the Jubilee Hospital at Nahan, the Tahsil buildings at 
Ndhan and Rainké, the Public Works Office at Nabhan and 
the State stables, 
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- Section G.—Army. 


Tue late Raja Sir Shawsher Park4sh had a well-disciplined 
force of about 400 infantry and 150 cavalry. During the second 
Afghan War, he, early in 1879, offered his personal services on 
the staff of General Roberts, but these were declined, though the 
Raja received the thanks of the Government of India, In the 
following year, however, the Raj4, in common with other Punjab 
Chiefs, and in fulfilment of the terms of his sanad, asked to be 
allowed to send a contingent to Afghdnistdu, and 200 men, under 
the late Cclonel R.C, Whiting, formerly an officer of the Indian 
Staff Corps, served with distinction in the campaign, As a 
reward for these services the aja was definitely accorded the 
honour of a return visit from His Excellency the Viceroy. In 1888 
the Haja offered to raise a body of Imperial Service Troops, con- 
sisting of 500 infantry with 2.Maxim guns, Government accepted 
150 infantry with 30 sappers and two companies of Pioneers wera 
raised. ‘These were subsequently {in 1889) formed into tha Impe- 
rial Service Sappers and Minersand served with distinction in the 
‘lira4h campaign of 1897-98 under the command of Major Bir 


" Bikram Singh, the younger brother of the present Laja. He 


Other boncurs, 


received the Order of the Indian Empire in recognition of his 
services, together with the rank of Captain in the British Arm y 
in which capacity he is attached to the Bengal Sappera and 
Miners. 


The Sappers were employed from March 1901 to April 1902 
on the construction of the Khushdlgarh-Kohat Railway. ‘Their 
work and discipline were highly commended, Major Bir 
Bikram Singh represented the Imperial Service Sappers 
at the Coronation of His Majesty the King-Emperor of India 
in 1902 and was madean A.-D.-C. to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Army and given the Coronation Medal. Jamaddr 
Chattar Singh represented the State Sappers at the opening 
ceremony of the Commonwealth Parliament of Australia, 


In addition to the [mperial Service Troops the State main- 
tains a force of 200 infantry and 30 cavalry. The former are 
armed with Saiders and are as well-drilled and efficient as the 
Sappers and Miners, The State also possesses 7 pieces of 
artillery and maintains a military band. he men enlisted in 
both corps are Rajputs, Muhammadans, Gurkhas, Punjabis and 
a few Purbids, | 
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Section H.—Polica and Jails. 

Tae Police Department is in charge of a Superintendent 
whois directly responsible to the Raja. There are four polics 
stations, with head-quarters at Ndhan, Sar&han, Rainkaé end 
Majra, each in charge of a Deputy Inspector. There are four 
out-posts, at Kil4-Amb, Haripur MaAjra, Haripur Rainkd and 
Tali, The total strength of the police force is 129, excluding 
chaukiddrs, The Department is administered on the lines of the 
Police Act and Panjab Police Coda. 


The one jail in the State is at Ndhan, It is in charge of a 
Superintendent, under whom are a jailor, an assistant jailor, a 
hospital assistant, 2 head warder, a drill instructor and fifteen 
wartders, The Department is managed on the lines of Punjab Jail 
Mangal and the Indian Prisoners and Prisons Acts, The jail 
can accommodate a hundred male and female prisoners, In 
1903-04, one-hundred and forty-seven males and seven females 
were imprisoned, and the daily averaze prison population was 
over fifty-six. ‘The expenditure was Rs, 92-11-0 per head, 

In the same year there were only seventy-nine admissions to 
the jail hospital, with one death, aud the general health was 
exceptiouaily good, 

The jail industries are the manufacture of carpets, durries 
and matting, 
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Section I.—Edacation and Literacy. 


There are five State schoola in Sirmtr, viz., the High 
Beaff of the High 5 Shoot. School and a Girls’ School at Ndahan and 
S Hich De imary schools with one teacher each at 
ment Masiern. aa Milokper, Sardhan and Paunta. The High 
nti ab | ae aah ceca School has a staff of eleven masters includ- 


e Sanskrit teacher. ing a Gymnastic Instructor and a Sanskrit 
7. Head Master Pri. teacher, and it is inspected arnually by 
Departmen 
as ir oe Inapestox of Schools, Ambala Circle, 
Beene ie The Girls’ School is under a head 
cular teachers, mistress with one assistant. The average 


attendance is thirty-five. Needle-work is the principal subject, 
with some Nagri and Urdu, but the girls do not remain after 
the age of fifteen. Two or three Muhammadan women at 
Nahan also teach girls of good families the Qoran, and some Hindu 
women teach alte and women Naori, especially the Vishnu 
Sahansar Nim (‘The thousand names of God "), butin both cases 
the object is religion rather than education, 


In addition to the State schools, there are a few indigenous 
schools, ¢.g.,at Banirin Paunta Tahsil, where Nagri is taught: 
Badog in Sain, Tahsil Rainké, where Urdu is taught: at 
Kufarmand in Pachhid where a pandit teaches Hindi and 
Sirmiiri,! and at several places in Nahan Tahsil Urdu and 
the Qordn are taught to both girls and boys. 

Brahman boys gat a certain amount of instruction in pa didi 
from the Ghorachakra, the Saraswat and similar books, and the 
Gita and some grammar are also taucht, 


The shop-keepiny class teach their sons the Mahdjani script. 
They learn arithmetic and the rules of interest, but their learning 
is purely mechanical. 





1 Sipe dei ecript is peculiar fo some extent, 
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Section J.—Medical. 


In 1872 His Highness the late R4jd, Sir Shamsher Park4sh, 
opened a small dispensary in Ndhan where medical treatment 
according to European methods could be obtained, Since then the 
medical department has grown in popularity and in efficiency, and 
there are now a Central Hospital, a Female Hospital, Military and 
Jail Hospitals at N&han, and three Tahsil dispensaries at Paunta, 
Sardhan and Dadahu, head-quarters of Rainkd Tahsfl, and three 
small village dispensaries, providing European medical treatment 
for all comers at Shillai near at Chakrota at Rajgarh, five stages 
from Simla, and at Sangr4h, midway between that place and 
Rajgarh. These village dispensaries are off the main roads, and 
are intended for the benefit of the inhabitants of the higher hills, 


The Municipal Committee employs a Aakém for the treatment 
of those who prefer native medicines, but their number is small, 
and the dakim has lately applied tc be allowed to attend the 
Central Hospital and learn the Furopean system. 


The present Raji has engaged a European graduate in medi- 
cine and surgery as Superiitendent of the Medical and Sanitary 
Departments of the Department, with an experienced Assistant 
Surgeon as Officer in charge of the Civil Dispensary, a lady 
Assistant Surgeon in charge of the Female Hospital, and 
Hospital Assistants for the dispensaries, besides a staff of com- 
pounders and servants. 


Medical stores are mostly procured direct from England 
on indent by the Medical Adviser through the Commercial 
‘Department of the State, by which they are supplied as required, 
to the hospitals and dispensaries, on indents countersigned by 
the Medical Superintendent. Surgical requisites, stationery, etc., 
are supplied in the same way under the same control. 


The hill people willingly take medicine from Hindés or 
Christians (especially Europeans), but in many parts they will 
not do so from a Muhammadan, and so only Hindtis are employed 
as compounders in the medical department. This prejudice is, 
however, gradually disappearing, as all treatment at the dispen- 
saries is absolutely free, and as the prospects of the Hospital 
Assistants depend largely on their popularity in their districts, the 
attitude of the hill people towards the Department is decidedly 
friendly. In 1902 the Central Hospital was moved into a new and 
handsome building called the Jubilee Hospital, which was erected 
by the present Raja ataconsiderable cost in memory of Her 
Imperial Majesty the late Queen-Empress, His Highness intends 
to build a new female hospital, as the present one has little 
accommodation, 
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The female hospital was started in 1896. Miss Balfour, a 
graduate of Edinburgh, was appointed superintendent. She 
remained in charge till March 1902. In 1902 Mrs, Collin was 
appointed in charge, She was not so successful, and was followed 
in 1903 by Mrs. Winter. 

The marginal table shows the yearly total of patients from 
1899 to 1906, 


Yearly tetal, 
6,0 


aay al Aedl The average daily attendance 
102 4. 7,818 of new patients is now only 


1903 4,291 five a day, but it is hoped that 


the hospital will gradually regain its former popularity. Under 
Miss Balfour the expenditure was about Rs. 4,200 a year, 
but at present itis only about Rs. 3,700. The staff has from 
the first comprised a Lady Doctor, a ddi,a cook, a kaharni, 
& sweeperess and a dioban, and in 1903. compounder was added 
to the staff, 


The Raja himself is head of the plague department, He has 
under him a superintendent and an inspector, Noone can enter the 
state territory except by the authorised routes, each of which is in 
charge of an hospital assistant and a police guard, ‘There are qua- 
rantine camps on these routes where travellers haye to remain 
during their term of quarantine. There are separate camps for 
people coming from infected and non-infected areas. Kahdars, 


sweepers and washermen are maintained in the camp, and even 


cooking utensils and blankets are supplied by the hospital assistant. 
The term of quarantine is from twenty-four hours to ten days, The 
rules are strict and are carefully enforced. Op to the present time, 
thanks to these arrangements, the State has been free from plagué. 
The routes open for ingress are by Kal4-Amb, Talehrf, Pritnagar, 
Haripur, Konch and Rampur. All other routes are open for 
egress only, 





CHAPTER IV.—SOME PLACES OF 
INTEREST. 
BaxeErul. 
Banethi lies on the Sardhan road at an elevation of 4,943 feet, 


CHAP. IV, 


twelve miles north-west of Nahan, There is a good rest-house Places of 
which commands a fine view of the Nabhan Siwaliks, It is the 'mterest. 


first stage from Néhan to Dagshai. 
Bavgsat. 


Bhujjal is merely of interest as a camping ground, being 
the third stage from Simla on the Simla-Chakrata road in 77° 25° 
N. and 30° 55° E. on the Bachhidri naddi. The camping ground 
is on a plateau and commands a fine view of the Jubbal hills. 
The Chaur peak is two stages from this camping ground, and 
Nabhan six, 

Bie Brxramanan. 


Bir Bikramébaéd is a good head-quarters for shooting, 
six miles south of Nd4han on the eastern bank of the Markanda, 
It has large fruit and vegetable gardens, and mangoes and ponda 
(sugarcane) are grown. The gardens are irrigated from 
the Miéarkanda ‘The place belongs to Major Bir Bikram 
Singh, C.I.E. 


CHavur Peak. 


The Chaur peak, an elevation of 11,982 feet above the sea, is 
one of the highest summits among the mountains which 
occupy the sub-Himialaydn tract. Its position is 30° 52’ N. 
and 77° 32’ KE. From its peculiar shape and great height it 
forms a conspicuous element in the landscape for many miles 
around. The Chaur presents a striking appearance from the 
' plains of Sirhind, and the view from its summit embraces 
a vast lowland tract on the south, and a wide panorama 
of the snowy range to the northward. Though below the 
limit of perpetual snow, drifts remain in the shady chasms 
on its flanks throughout the summer months. A dense 
forest of deodirs and other conifers clothe the northern and 
north-eastern declivities, and rhododendrons, ferns, and gentians 
grow LS ee on the detritus of its granite slopes. On the 
top of the peak, isa small Shicling which is worshipped. At 
its foot lies the temple, beside a spring. he Ling and temple 
have been described in Chapter J. 

Dapaut, 

_ Dadahu, the head-quarters of Tahsil Rainkd, is about sixteen 
miles north of Nahan and lies on a low hill at the confluence of the 
Girt and Jalal, surrounded on all sides by mountains, Satfbagh, 
Which lies within the village, is a well known resort for members 
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of the Girt Fishing Club. About a mile from the Tahsil lies the 
famous Rainké lake and Pars Ram’s tank, Satibich commands 
a fine view of the Giri and of the trans-Giri hills which are 
covered with dense jungle. The climate is malarious after the 
rainy season. Its population in 1901 was 141. The head-quar- 
ters of the Rainka ¢idud are in the tahail building which was 
finished in 1900. There is a dispensary and post office in the 
village. 


Dincara Kiver. 


Dingarh Kiner stands ona picturesque site, in the gorge 
traversed by the route from Nihan to Rajgarh in Tahsil Pachhad, 
in 30° 44’ N.and 77°21’ E. WNorthwards, it looks towards the 
Chaur mountain, southwards, along the valley of the Jalgl river. 
The village consists of well-built flat-roof houses, arranged in 
rows on the solid lime-stone ledges of the mountain. The 
surrounding country, though rocky, contains some fertile spots, 
which produce luxuriant crops of wheat, 


Hariecr Fort. 


Haripur, formerly a fort on the borders of the Jubbal State, 
is now occupied by a police outpost. The fort is 8,802 feet 
above sea level, in 77° 35" N. and 30° 45’ E, 


Harirvr Kuot. 


Haripur lies in 77° 25’ N. and 30° 25’ E., and commands the 
pass of that name. The direct route from Rainké to Jagddhri 
passes through it, and a plague quarantine post has been estab- 
lished here. The village, which is built like a village in the 
plains, stands on level ground amid the low hills of the N&han 
Siwdliks, The pass, which is about two miles from Kolar, is 
narrow and steep, Kolar, on the Ndéhan-Paunta road, twelve 
miles east of Nahan, in the Kifrda Dén at the head of this pass, 
is a mart for the hill trade, 


J AITAK. 

The hill fortress of Jaitak crowns a steep ric ve of slate, whi 
rises above the Kisirda Din, in 30° 36’ N. ana re Me E During 
the war in 1814, the Garkhas occupied this position with a garri- 
son of 2,200 men. They were attacked by two British detachments 
1,700 strong, but without success ; and it was not until after a 
tedious series of operations that the fort was finall: captured in 
the following year. The elevation above sea-level is 4,854 feet 


The fortress was subsequently used as a prison, but is now in 
ruins, A small hamlet is the oaly remnant of old Jaitak. It come 
mands a fine view of the Sain, Néhan and Dhirthi hills. The 
famous Jaitak Khel of Kazets derives its name from this village, | 
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Kata Amn. 


K4li-Amb lies in 77° 15’ N. and 30° 30’ E. on the borders of CHAP. IV, 
the Ambéla District. Its sarai is eleven miles two furlongs from pyacas of 
Nihan. This is the most frequented route in the State and almost all interest, 
travellers to and from the Punjab use it, ‘he Miarkanda flows by 
it on the east. The ascent to Nahan commences here. Kal4-Amb 
has a good pakka sarai with two béldkhdnds on either side of the 
gateway, one of which is furnished in European style, It is the 
chief plague quarantine chawki.and contains a police and forest 
outpost, ‘Che quarantine post is in charge of a hospital assistant. 

Travellers from non-infected areas are allowed to stay in the sarai, 
but all others are detained in large huts, of which a regular village 
has been built on the west bank of Markanda. 

Katasan Devi. 

The Katdsan Devi pass runs over the crest of a low transverse 
ridge, which crosses the Kidrda Dun from the sub-Himdlayan 
chain to the Siwdliks, in 30° 31' N. and 77° 28’ E. The ridge 
divides the waters of the Bata, a tributary of the Jumna, from 
those of the Mirkanda flowing south-west towards the Sutlej. 

The route from Dehra to Ndhaa runs through the pass. The 
elevation above sva level is 2,500 faet. The pass lies eleven miles 
from Ndhan. The Kdlar and rest-house are one and-a-quarter 
miles from the temple. The place was once a resort of tigers, but 
none are now found. The Devi's temple lies in a thick forest of 
sd1 trees with no habitation near it. Ghulim Kadir Rohilla was 
defeated by the Sirmir forces at this spot. It is owned and 
inhabited by Labdnis, 
MAJRA, 

Majra lies in 77° 35’ N. and 30° 25’ E., 20 miles east of 
Nahan. It was the head-quarters of the Tahsil till 1893 when they 
were transferred to Paunta, It now only possesses a police station, 
post office and forest chawki, with a comfortable bungalow which 
can be used asa rest-house, situated near forests abounding in 
big and small game, The famous Jambu Khala is close by. 
The bungalow was originally built for Lord Lytton who came to 
shoot in Jambu Khala, 

Moainanp, 


Moginand (Moganand) is the name of a village and low 
pass across the Siwilik range on the route from Sdadhaura to 
Nahan, nine miles south-west of the latter town, in 30° 32’ N. 
and77°19'E. The path leads up the valley of the Markanda, past 
the village of Moginand, which formed the rendezvous of the 
British column for the attack on Ndhan during the Gurkha war 
in 1815. The approximate elevation of the crest of the pass is 
2,600 feet above sea level. : 


The population in 1901 was 231, 
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N AHAN, 


Nabhan, founded by Raji Karam Parkdsh in Sambat 1678, 
is the capital of the State. Situated on an isolated ridge, 
it has a small population (6,256 souls in 1901). It is a 
picturesque town and well organised. Including the Civil Station 
its length is about two miles. The palace stands on the highest 


point, the town lying on its west, north and south. East of 


the palace is a plain called the Chaugan, surrounded by neat 
buildings, including the Club and the gurdwdra of Guru Gobind 
Singh at its southern corner. Shamsherpur Cantonment, over 
a mile in length, lies west of the town. 


In and about the town are several tanks and springs, The 
water of the Shivpuri spring is the purest, but as it lies some © 
distance from the town, only the wealthier inhabitants can make 
use of it. Bathing and washing in the tanks used for drinking 
are prohibited. ‘The town is surrounded by forest, | 


R4ja Shamsher Parkash built a house in the Italian style 
called the Shamsher Villa on the eastern extremity of the Nadhan 
Diar, The present Raja transacts the daily business of the 
State in a handsome building called the Head Office, erected on 
a small isolated hill in its compound; a new office isin course of 
construction. The Villa is also used as a guest house for the 
Viceroy, Commander-in-Chief or Lieutenant-Governor. 


The District courts lie close by, with the offices of the 
Accounts, Forest and Police Departments, all ona ridge above the 
road leading from Nahan to the Villa. ‘The Tahsil is close to the 
District courts. Inthe centre of the town is the Réni-tél Bich 
Garden, It contains a round tank on the bank of which is a fine 
temple. The iron foundry stands midway between the town and 
the Villa, 

The hospital, which is of modern design, lies outside the town 
and the Zenféna Hospital is inside it near the Chaugdn, The 
boys’ school, a commodious building, lies east of the Chaugdn, 
and the Zendna Madrasa inside the town. 


It is said that the hill, on which the town now stands, was 
once the strong-hold of Bera Kangar, a notorious dacoit. A pro- 
verb runs: ‘‘ Bere ldé na chaure kaunthé aur saher,” ie., the cattle 
seized by Bera will never come back to you, get fresh ones. Bera 
had a kund or pit of stone on the Lai hill, In this he used to 
light a fire of cotton seed and oil, and after his raids the beacon 
guided him back to his lair, 


__ The Devi temple built by him on the summit of this hill 
still exists, and his cattle-shed lay by the kachcha tank in the 
town, Bawa Banwari Das, o well-known Sddhu, lived on this 
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hill, where the State dérddari now stands. Réja Karm Parkash 
once arrived at this hill when hunting from Kalsi, and the Bawa 
begged him to found atown here, The Réjé did so and constructed 
a bérddari on the spot where the Bawa lived. The dérédari stands 
on ahigh ¢ibba. ILtcan be seen from the train near Bardra 
Station. In those days tigers abounded in Néhan, and the Baéwa 
had reared several. A tiger's roar at a propitious moment sug- 
gested the foundation of the town. The derivation of the name 
Nahan is either from Nahar (Sanscrit = tiger), or ndh ( = king ) 
and din ( = abode). | 


Nahan is 3,057 feet above sea level. In the hot weather 
punkhas are not usually required, ‘The raing set in about the 
middle of June, and even on the hottest day the temperature does 
not rise above 100°. Usually at noon it reaches 90°, In the hot 
weather the temperature ranges between 80° and 90°. In the 
winter it is between 50° and 65°. 


The climate is moist. Epidemics seldom attack the town. 
Towards the end of September there is, however, some malarial fever. 
The water contains much lime, and tends to cause constipation. 
Suow never falls, but it rains heavily in January and February, 


The Municipality, constituted in 1887, consists of nine 
members, four elected and five nominated, all serving fora period 
of three years. The president is a paid official appointed by the 
Raja, but the vice-president is elected. 


The income, mainly derived from octroi, was Rs. 15,243 in 
1903-04, and the expenditure Rs, 13,910. The Committee owns 
a number of houses and manages the forests round Néhan. From 
these it derives a considerable income. The Cantonment is 
administered by a Cantonment Mugistrate, It contains a military 
hospital and. a workshop which turns out accoutrements for the 
troops. 

MAnirunr. 


Mahipur lies sixteen miles north-west of Néhan on a low spur 
of the Sain range. It isa small but pretty place with some pic- 
turesque waterfalls to the south. Itis situated ona plateau be- 
tween lofty hills on three sides, its southern edge overlooking low 
hills, The plateau is intersected by a hill stream which makes it 
very fertile. 

MaycapH. | 

Mingadh is a scattered village with a population of 380, 
It is built ona wide level plain surrounded on all sides by high hills 
and traversed by a torrent. It possesses an ancient Hindu temple 
which tradition connects with the Pandavas, but was prohably 
built by Rajé Rasdlu of Sidlkot, whose style of building it recalls, 
It has been described in Chapter I. Mdngadh,is connected with 
Sarihan, about ten miles off, by a six-foot path. 
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Paunta, 


Paunta lies in 77° 40° N, and 30° 45° E, It has a population 
(1901) of 609, ‘The Jumna flows close by on its cast and south, 
It commands a fine view of the Dera Diin and its hills. The 
town contains a famous Sikh temple where fairs are held on 
the Holis in March and the Baisékhi in April, Guru Gobind 
Singh resided here for about three years (1742—45 Bikrami) and 
therefore the place is considered sacred. The colonization of the 
Kidirda Dun by Sikhs has increased its population. It also con- 
tains a fine Hindu temple, built by the daughter of Réjaé Fateh 
Parkésh on the bank of the Jumna. By her request she was 
cremated here, and a fine marble tomb was erected on the gpot. 
Between the two temples is a spacious encamping-ground with 
fine avenues of trees. The Rampur ferry is only three miles distant, 
The Tahsfl (twenty-six miles from Nahan) is built of good pakka 
masonry, Bhagaéni, where Guru Gobind Singh defeated the com- 
bined forces of the Rajis of Garhwaél and Bilaspur, is about elght 
miles from Paunta. The town has a dispensary, rest-house and post 
office, The Western Jumna Canal authorities have a telephone 
office near the camping-ground, whence information of the daily 
rise and fall of the Jumna is sent to Bogrewila, 


RaIGana, 


Riadjgarh fort lies in 50° 52° N. and 77° 23’ E. on a natural 
terrace. It is square, with a tcwer at each corner about forty feet 
high and twenty square. Fired and nearly demolished by the 
Gurkhas in 1814, it was subsequently restored. Its elevation 
above sea level is 7,115 feet. Rajgarh is the head-quarters of the 
forest division of that name, and the Divisional Officer lives in 
the fort. About half a mile from the fort is a small bazar in- 
habited by Kangra Stids, who act as bankers for the surround. 
ing villages. ‘There is a post office and dispensary. 


SAIN, 


The Sdin range lies between 30° 37’ and 30°51’ N. and 
77° 15’ and 77° 29’ E. Thornton states that its length is about 
25 miles, running from north-west to south-east. ‘This range 
divides the basin of the Jalal from that of the Giri. Its esti- 
mated elevation above sea level is from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. It is 
the most fertile range in the cis-Giri hills, and produces rice of the 
best quality. 

SANGRAH, 

Sdograh lies in 77° 25’ N. and 30° 40’ E, trans-Giri, and 
commands a splendid view of the Sain range. It has a dispen- 
sary aud post office, and was the head-quarters of Palvi Tahsfl till 
1948 B. (1892 A.D,). 
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SARABAN. 


Saréhan, the head-quarters of Tahsil Pachhéd, lies in CHAP. IV. 
77° 15’ N. and 30° 45’ E., and has a population of 132. It 18 & Places of 
sultry place, but possesses a healthy climate, as a brisk breeze interest. 
blows every morning and evening throughout the year, Sard- 
han is twenty-six miles from Nahan, with which it 1s con- 
nected by a fine road, Dagshdi is twenty-one miles from the Tahsil 
_ building, The place has a dispensary, post office and primary 
school. It commands a splendid view of the low hills of Ghinni 
and Kotdéha and the plains of Nardingarh Tahsil, It hes 
5,474 feet above sea level. 


Srramurt Tat. 


The once famous town of Sirmtir stood about ten miles north 
west of Paunta on the southern bank of the Gin. Destroyed in 
1139 Bikrami, the ruins of its wells and bazars are still to be seen, 
and close by is a tank called the Sirmuri tank which is now 
almost all under cultivation, The rajfan which lies about a 
mile to the south-east of the ruins of Sirmur was made the capital 
of the State on 27th Phéyan 1252 (1095 A.D.) by Raj4 Subhans 
Parkash, the founder of the present ruling family of Sirmir. 
It too is now in ruins. Among the ruins of Sirmdr is a stone 
pierced with a deep hole, lying on the top of asmall hillock on the 
southern bank of the Giri, In _ this hole the pole is said 
to have been fixed for the rope on which the juggler girl, by whose 
curse Sirmtir was destroyed, danced. The story is referred to at 
page 8. A similar stone is pointed out on the other side of the 

irl, 





TILOKFUR, 

Tilokpur stands on an isolated hillock, eight miles north-west 
of Ndhan, in 77° 15° N. and 30° 30° E., at an elevation of 
1,413 feet, The place is famous for its temple of Devi Bila 
Sundri, described in Chapter I. An annual fairis held in April 
in her honour, <A path connects it with the Kala-Amb road at 
Sainwdla, nearly six miles below Nahan, A_ cart-road runs 
between Kald-Amb and Tilokpur for a distance of four miles. 
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Siemon Stare, ] Agricultural terms. [ Parr A, 
APPENDIX L 


SOME AGRICULTURAL TERMS. 
Hdg: a large equare field, 


fandf: a sub-division ofa tydr field: a kydr is divided into several parts each called 
bandi, 


Sdagar : high lying land containing sandstone, 

Hdrd: n small field near the village: the mf4fof the plains, In Nahan town every hones 
bas, in front of or behind it, a bdrd or kitchen garden, but in the hills Pepper ood tobacco 
are generally crown in the ddrd, 


Biankhar: similar to éhilar. 


Bhilar: dry, poor soil which is not improved even by manure. It will, however, grow 
misize, £ulfii and other kbarif ero 


Shud : sandy soil mixed with emall stones. 
Offer : a bord soil with a large proportion of clay, It bears good kharif crops, 
Deogarh: a field given to a deota, 
Ros broke up tatu pivetaing: op ee thabthe plash udece ier heen 
is a first clasa soil, 
Gahdrd : a poor stony soil, 
Gherél: mach the same as gahért, 
Jabal: wet marshy land, always full of water, It only produces poor crops of rica, 
Aalghd: any irrigated land, 
Xaldwar : soil of specially good quality, 
Kdtal : land situated on the banks of small rivers and hill torrents. 

_ Maddar ; similar to peajotal, bot which bears crops even with a licht rainfall. In the 
Din moist Iands situate in an old river bed ate called kAddar, AAhddar ig the Opposite of 
@dagar, Generally any lowlying land that retains moisture is called kiddar, 

AA: newly made and very poor land, 


Aydr : o field which remsina constantly foll of water from the time of sowlng to the 
harvest, It generally beara rice, 


* Obar ghair-khdd{ : land neither irrigated nor manored. 
Gbar Kiddf = land unirrigated, but manored, 


he : aa frequently visited by frost and cold, Heavy rain injures: its Produce (from 
paid, ‘ frost"), | | 


Panjotal : moist land, which produces crops even In a dry season, 


Pdpli: stony soil with a layer of earth over it, It ires heavy rain, 
Tange ia chiefly composed of thig soil, requires heary rain, The Dhérthi 


Pdtf: a long narrow field, 
Fdweari : always open to the sun : in contrast to shdlat, 


__Pédf: a very poor soil with a thin layer of earth over the stones, generally found i 
banks of streams, It produces mofA and similar crops in seasons of good rainfall. — 


dtéetf{ : sandy soil which retains moisture for a long time. and aires ma S, | 
a £00d drop af wheat, long time, req nore to prodace 


Saildba : moist land situnte on the bank of a river, hil) torrent or walter eonren, 


Ser : wide level ground which contains loamy clay and which aven with light ee oad 
produce good harvest, Such soil is also called masit, : g n will 
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Sid: soil, chiefly composed of sand and small stones, which does not produce good 


Shderf : much the same as hird, but smaller in size and more freely manared., 


Shelat : land over-shadowed by hills, and which thus gets very little warmth from the 
enn, It is generally kept damp by the molsture of the hills, Tke crops grown in it take 
jong time to mature and heavy rain is injurious to them, 


Tika: a very good soil producing rich crops, 


APPENDIX IT, 
Laxp MEasvUEEs. 


The State bas two standards known a8 pukita and kidm. The pwhita standard {s 
uted in the taheil of Néban and the Kidrda Udn, while in the Tahsflaof Pachhid and Rainké 
the Aham big ia the standard, 99 inches make a gatha of a pokdta bigeA ond 67 inches 
that of a kidm biged, A square gotha makes o dinrdasa, 20 biswdnsas make a bisa and 20 
bleeds make a bigah, 32 pwhhta buds are equal to an acre. Three ceminddri khdm 
bigehemake a pwkita bigak, But the hill caminddrs measure their folds by the weight of seed, 
Tn Dharthi, Gibini and generally in the Ndhan Tahsii kuchede sire and mang are in use, while 
in the hilly idgde the potha is the general standard. <A Aachoha sér ia equal to $2 folds and 
a facheha man of 40 Rkachcha adra in equal te 16 Government sigadard sera, The State 
Standard Ahdm bigah is equal to 124 adres dAdm of wheat standards of the samfaddrs, In 
Measdring only the wheat ia taken into consideration, Apdtha is equal to 5 afr: Khim, or 
2 séra of Government standard. Seven and-a-half pdthos wake a pukAta bigah, or in other 
Words 87) stra didm of sced are sown in a pukita bigad, 


APPENTIX III. 
WEIGHTS ann Measures, 
The samfaddri weights are didm, and according to this system ona adr equals to 82 


telds, The weights in Nahan itself are pubita, ie, the wr equals 80 telds, Zaminddrs 
generally have weights, bot messures are largely weed in the hilla. The solAd, which is alao 
called o fha@éri, and in Kangra, Tabefl Rainkd, a thefa, equals 1} ara BAdm, Four solids make 
one patha, The samindars keep weighta, riz., | peo, pde, | ofr, afr ond 6 afrein their houses. 
One paths equala 6 adra ther, 16 pathos one fini and 20 fins one kAdr. 12 girads make 


one tide yard Foor fingers make one ehoppa ond 2 cubits make one Adfh. The Aath ta 
the distance from the tip of the forefinger to the elbow. The cubit is from tbe ti 


of the thamb to the tip of the little finger, The dAdm yard is made of one Ad 
and one cubit, The paika yard is made of 2 Aathe or 4 cubits. One | Svar is equal 
to 3 Adthe or 1) yards pakke. Hill people use the &idm yard, the pakta being used 
in the Ddn aod at Nihan. The grocers’ ond retail: vendors’ weights are felds and 


maskd) as eed in the plains, TrankGiria eolka is equal to 40 telds, but in the cis-Girt 


port of Tehsil Machhdd it has no fixed standard, Sime Pepe make it 40 folds, others 
only 52. Its weight depends on the eustom of the family, and it is only used in lending grain 
which is meamred on repayment by the esme sofhd by which it was measured when lent. 


But the potha basa fixed weight, being equal to 2 sérs pukita trans-Girl, while in Sain it. 


equals Sadre, Henes trane-Giri the salad equals 32 maonds, while in Sain it ie 48 maunds. Sain 
end the cls-Giri parts of Tabsfl Paobldid have 'a measure called dahatra which ie equal to 9 adra 
‘idm, Tt derives its name from éehetar, ir, 72, having been invented in 1872 Bikrami. 
It.is only wed on the #habedra or threshing floor for dividing the grain into shares. In 
Tabefl Bainkd there is another measure called Adrd, which equola 4 patids, 


APPENDIX IV. 
List or Ftona oF tue Sinuug STateE, 


F— Menispermaceae, 
(1) Coccnlos laurifolius: dirka, 


(2) Cissampelos pareirna, 


| Il. —Berberidee, 
(3) Berberis aristata : kasmal, 
(4) »  Lyciom: kashmal, 
(5) «»  Nepalensis, 
ITf—Dizrines, 
(6) Flscourtia Ramontchi: Rewgu or hongi, 
il : 


’ 


SIRMUR STATE, | "Flora, [ Parr A, | 
IV.—Diptercearpea, 
(7) Shorea robusta : ad. 
Vi~Malracez. 
(8) Kydia calycina, 
(9) Bombax malabaricum : simal, 
Vi.— Sterculacea, 
(10) Sterculia spa. 
(ll) » colorata, 
VIf— Tilliacea, 


(12) Grewia oppositifolia : bint, 
(13) »  Sclerophyila : pharria, 
(14) » VFeatitn: dhamin, 


(15) » asiaticn: phalsi dhaman, probably used for refining sogar in Sabdranpor, 
froit acid ; Tope made df ite bark, — wing 


(16) » tiliefolia: dhamin, fruit eaten, used for cart shafts, eto, 
(17) n Gapide, Ashrub, Fruit common in Din pastores, 
(18) » laevigata: bécwal, greenish bark : a tree 30 feet bigh, 
PIT. L—Ru facca, 
(19) Zanthoxylom alatum ; tirmad, 
(20) Limonia acidissima, 
(21) Citrus, orange lemon : cultivated, 
(22) Foronia clephantum ; hoité Aathal, 
(23) Acgle marmelos : Bel, 
IX,—Simaruher, 
(24) Picrasma quassioides. 
2 X.—Burseracee. 
(35) Garoga pinnata: Alarpat, 
AL,—Meliacee, 
(26) Melin indica : wiv, 
(27)  ssadirachta: deA or bahdin, 
(23) . Cedrela toona : tun, : 
- XID—Dicinee, 
(29) Mex dipyrena, 
AlIL—Celastrine, | 
(30) Euonymus sps, 
(31) Elmodendron Roxburghii : Bake, 
ATV —hamnes, 
(33) Zizyphus vulgaris: ber, 
(33) » Oxyphylla: deri giggar, 
(34) » jojuba: der, 
(35) » Taammularia; maila ber, + 





Sinmun Srarz, | Flora’ [ Parr A, 
XIV.—Ampelidee, 
(36) ‘Vitis latifolia, 
(37) -- bimalayana, 
AVI,—Sepindaces, 
(38) Aescolos Indica, 
(88) Schleichera trijoga : porwm, 


(a0) 
(41) 
(#2) 


(45) 
(44) 
(45) 
(#6) 
(47) 
(43) 
(49) 
(60) 


(52) 


Bapindus detergeos: ritha. 
Acer villosum, 
o EPS : 
A ViT.—<dAnacardiacea, 
Rhus cotinus : tay. 
en « BDe 
Pistacin integerrima : Aabhar, 
Odina Wodier : finghan, 
Femecarpus anacardiom : BAilare, 
Mangifera indica: am, | 
BRochanania latifolia : chiral, 
Spondias mangifera : amara, 
A VITT— Moringa. 
Moringa pterygosperma : sfaujva, 
XIX.—Leguminose, 

Indigofera atropurpures : dathe, etc. 

= heterantha. 

" pulebelia, 
Abrus precatorias : gunga crate seed), 
Erythrina suberosa : dhaul dah, 
Butea frondosa: diok, : . 

nm ops. 

Ongeinia dalbergioides : sandan, 
Dalbergia slsso: shisham, 
Cwealpinia ecpiaria : keraunj, 
Bauhinia purpurea : kurali, dachnad, 

o Yrelusn: Aondeia, 

»  Wablii: maljAan, 
Taomarindos indicn : imii, 


) Cassin fistula: amalfdy, 


Albizzia jalibrissin : siras; 
»  Stipulata: siris, 
Acacia farnesiana : babii, 
»  @tabion: Miker, 
» tatecha: Liair, 
Melletia coricolata, 


Srauor Stare, } Plora. 


(72) 
(73) 
(74) 
(75) 
(76) 
(77) 
(78) 
(79) 
(85) 
(81) 
(82) 
(83) 
(84) 
(S4a) 


(85) 
(86) 
(87) 
(Sfa) 


(88) 
(89) 
(20) 
(91) 
(22) 
(95) 
(#4) 


(95) 
(96) 


(7) 
(85) 
(22) 


(100) 


(103) 
(102) 
(103) 
(104) 


(105) 
(106) 


AX,— fences, 
Prunus persica : aru, 
» atmenioca : carddly, 
» puddum: padan, 
«  podos. 
Prinsepin utilis, 
Eubus paniculatus: anchdw (black). 
» Gavus, 
» lasiocarpus : gunachy (black). 
Rosa moschate : Awji, 
» webbinna : gulds, 
Pyros tariolosa: Aaint, 


Cratmgus spa, 
Cotoneaster acumioata; rawaeh, 
" Fpe. 
AX I —Sasifrages. 
Deutzia staminea, 


» corymbosa, | 
Philadelphus coranarias: puddtera, 
Ribes nigram, 
XX IL—Combretaces, 
Combretum decandrum. 
Terminalia belerica: dvdera, 
“ chebula: Aarrar, 
A tomentosa : jains 
Anogeisens latifolia: dabli or ehAal, 
Eugenia jambolana: jaman, 
» Operculata: pisman, 
AXLE —Lythrarice, 
Woodfordia floribunda: dAai, 
Lagerstraamia parviflora: dhaura, 
XXIV,—Samydaces, 
Casearia tomentosa: chiila, 
Hf graveolens: 
Carica papaya: pepiyé, in gardens only, 
Opuntia dillenil ; sagphan, 
XXVI.—Cornacea; 
Marlen begoniefolia: tembri, 
Cornus oblonga, bs 
capitata: fharral, 
AX VIL— Caprifoliacea, 


Tr 
Abelia triflora, 
Viburnom sp, 


{ Part A. 
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(107) 
(108) 


(109) 


(110) 
(111) 
(112) 
(118) 


(114) 
(116) 


(116) 
(117) 
(118) 
(119) 
(120) 
(121) 
(122) 
(1.23) 
(124) 
(125) 


(126) 
(127) 


(128) 
(129) 


(130) 
(131) 
(132) 
(135) 


(134) 


(188) 
(136) 
as7) 
(138) 
(139) 


Flora 


AIT VITL—Rahiacee, 
Adina cordifolia : Aaldu, 
Randia dumetoram : mainphal, 
ALIN, —Sapotacer, 
Bassia latifolia: madzra, 
ALT, —Ericacee, 
Andromeda ovalifolia: ayar, 
Bbododendron arboreum : dorasz, 
= anthopogon, 
Myrsine africana: chupra, 
AY Y S—FEheonacee, 
Diospyros montana: tendu, 
ta malanoxylon : ¢imur, 
ALLIS —Oleingr, 
Olea fragrans: sAi/loay, near temples. 
Jasminum revolutum: chambeli, 
1H" sambac, 
Nyctanthes Abor-tristis: Aar #ingat, 
AINSI —Apocynacer, 
Carissa corandas: Asraunda, 
» diffosa, 
Wrightia tomentoe : dud Ai, 
Holarrkena antidysenteriea : kura. 
Neriom odoram : gawtwra, 
XXXIV,—Aaclepiaden, 
Calotropis gigantea: ah, 
| ATX VP. —Doraginen, 
Cordia myxa: lagera. 
AXIVI.— Coavelrulacan, 


{ Parr A, 


Convolvulas sp, 
XIXVIT, —Bignoniacen, 
Stereospermum suaveolens: padal, 


Tecoma undalata (in gardens only). ' 
XXXVIIT,—BSetulacea, 
Betula bhojpattra : bAojpatra, 
«+ acuminata, 
Alons nepalensis; doi, 
» wDitida, 
ALYY = Salicines, 
Salix spe, 
IL.—Cupulifera, 
Quercus somecarpifolin ; Awrshw, 


n fncana; dan, 

= dilatata : morn] 

n  @nnolata; banal, 
Carpinua faginea, 


Sieuvr Srare. | - 


(149) 
(141) 
(142) 
(143) 
(144) 
(145) 
(46) 


(147) 
(148) 


(149) 


feo)” 


(161) 
(152) 
(133) 
(1nd) 
(155) 
(158) 
(157) 


(158) 


(1&5) 
(160) 


(ie) 
(163) 
(163) 
(16) 
(165) 
(166) 
(167) 
(168) 
r 


(169) 
(170) 
(7) 
(172) 
(173) 
(174) 
(175) 


(176) 
(177) 


(178) 


Flora, 


# 


: NLL—Myricacen, 2 
Myrica sapida: kayphai, ; . 

| » ALE —Juglandee, 
Juglane regia: akhrot, 


XLITE—Acanthacen, 
Adhatoda vasica : basuthi, 
XLIV.—Myriaces, 
Eucalyptus globulus fin gardens), 
AL r— Verbenaere, 
Lantana alba, noticed only in gardens. 
ACE PE —Lawrinee, 
Litera ceylamica ; chirara, 
XE VIT—Thymelacee, 
Daphne spa, ) 
XE VIL. —LfLoranthacer, 
Viseum albom : banda, 


Loranthus ligustrings, 
XEIX.— Urticacee, 
Debtereasin apa. 
Mornsolba: twf, 
Morus serrata : chimn, 
Ficos bengalensia: bar cheroti, 
» religiota : pipal, 
» flomersta : dudhari, 
» hispida a 
1 «= Cation, 
« Tirgatn, cte., ete, . 
Caltis nustralis;: hAirak, 
Ulmos integrifotia; papri. 


» campestris. 
L.— Euphorbiacer, 
Enphorbia roylenna, 
ne ip 
Exemecaria ecbifers (tallow tree), 


Thewia noidiflora: 44iMawra. 
Mallotus philippinensia: Lombella, 
Briedella retusa: eddania, ; 
Potranjiva , jiageeta, 
Pbyllanthnos emblica (myrobolum): aentis, 
LI.— Conifera, 
Pinas longifolia : Chir, 
e e@xeelaa: Lali eAir, 
Cedros deodara or Libani: Melon. 
Abies emithiana. | 
Abies Webbians, 
Capressus toruloga, 
Taxus baccata, 
 LIh—Palne, 
Pheenix sylvestris, 
LiT.— Graminez, 
Arundinaria falcuta, - 
LIV.—Liliacer, 


Aqaye Americana (American aloe), 
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‘APPENDIX V. 


Some Hovsenorp Terug. 


Fakral, a shed in which goats are kept. 


Fdrd, a pert ofa room separated by a wooden 
wall in which rams are kept. 


Bhint, wall, 


Chaukhat, door frama. 
CAAdt or kAdr, roof. 
Deedr, door : aleo used traoeG iri. 


Kharéngni, eourt- yard, 
Kothari, a small back room. 


Mand, ground floor: also used trans-Giri. 
Meri, window. 


a wooden bar used to barricade the door 


Ogal, also used trans-(Giri, 


from inside : 

oy sau ate Frat ea i 
grainis poured inte it through m bole, called 
bil in the roof. 

Paérachhd, beam. 

Phali, door pannel. 

Perd, an oblong room in front. 

Rindi, ventilator. 

Sawdrd, cook-house. 

Shangal, chain. 

Bhirhi, ladder. 

i he ae of 

Tira, niche, 


bot in trans Giri it means 
an ordinary man, as opposed 


f= # 


Trane Giri, 


Sdwar, second storey. 
Phit. 


CAsubdrd, central room, 


CAAdéu, part of o pent roof, 


Ghar, the house of a rich man, 


Ahandrar, «a decorative wooden 
attached to the ridge of a pent. 


frame 


Manji, firat floor roof, 
Daphi. 
Ads, floor of the ground floor. 


Bih, 

Pharkdi, a stone step, 

Pharkion, wooden floor of the first storey, 
Sanddli, a mall window, 

Maroc, 


SAir, 


Thing, balcony, 





Srkuor Srirz. ] © Household terms. { Parr A, 
HaMeEs OF UTENSILS, 
CimGiri (Sdin, etc.) Trang Giri, 
Hela, a cop, 


Bhaddu, a cooking pot. 
Charmi, o large pot. 


Cikari, churn, Diva, a metal or carthen lamp. 
Dwhani. Jioerah,a milk pot, 
Diontu, bellows, Dehki, a big spoon, 
Called kachAdl iu. Handa, a wooden pot in which milk is charned. 
Jhdjri,a kind ofearthen ware kugga. fond ki, another cooking pot, 
Aashara, a wooden cop. 
Fdthra,a wooden plate, fondli, a wooden plate, 
homra, a wide-mouthed vessel. 
Aukiu, a small Augga. ag an earthen potin which gawgati is 
Nal or nogalthi, Jdthl, a pipe of a Ankka, 
Laitia or fotri, Lotri, a small brass water-pot. 
Mongaté, a large metal plate, 
Also cls-Giri. Pardt, o large brass plate, 
ke Jdénbia, a cooking pot of anolher kind, 
Thdii, o brass plate. Jokna, a brass pot larger than a fokni. 
Batwa. Tekeni, a large brass pat, 
FURNITURE, 
Ci. Girt, Trans: Giri, 
Manja, a bed, sissy AM heavy wooden box (made io 
| Pird, a wooden stool. 
Dharethi, a large wooden box, 
DAESF, 
Cis Giri, Trans: Giri, 
DAdbli, w blanket of white wool, 
Dokr, a large fine blanket. : Also used trans-Giri, 
Jhagga, & shirt, 


Ekeshri, cloth pieced, used as a langot, 
Leia, a woollen coat, 


Alm, a woollen shoe, 


Fanti, o fine blanket. Hameti, a blanket, 

Saluka, oa waistcoat, 

Suthdn or sildwar, trousers, Ferd, a cotton cover for night, 
Angta, a waistcoat for women, 
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